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CHAPTER I 

LE GHEVAL! 

THE Duke of Newcastle's esouyer, Cap- 
tain Mazin, finished his exhibition of 
riding, and dismounted, amid the ap- 
plause of the noble company of exiled Cavaliers. 
" But your Grace will ride," cried one to the 
Duke. 

"I am too fat — no," answered the Duke, 
smiling. ^^Mazin has shown his manage per- 
fectly. No, no, I am too fat." 
" Kide, my lord ! " 

" We must see your Grace in the saddle." 
'^ The best horseman in England ! " 
" The best in Europe ! " 
" Gentlemen — friends — you overpower my 

inclination. Mazin does indeed ride most excel- 

1 
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lently. The barb, Saracen, obeys him perfectly. 
He did well, Mazin, when you rode him metz- 
ayre, very high, both forward and upon his 
voltoes, and terra k terre." 

"He is in perfect spirit this morning, your 
Grace," said Captain Mazin. " The finest-shaped 
horse that ever I saw, and the neatest. No 
horse ever went terra k terre with him so just 
and so easy." 

" But you will ride, my lord," cried the Cava- 
liers again. 

" Yes," answered the Duke, not ill-pleased to 
be so urgently pressed to display an art for 
which he was renowned throughout Europe. 
" But it shall be the new Spanish horse. Have 
him brought in, Mazin." 

Expressing his delight at his master's choice 
the escuyer passed through a door of the Duke's 
private riding-house into an apartment where the 
horses were kept. The Cavaliers awaited his 
return with keen interest. 

The fall and death of King Charles the First 
had forced his adherents to seek asylum in for- 
eign lands, and William Cavendish, the puissant 
Duke of Newcastle, had chosen Holland for 
his habitation. But recently the most powerful 
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nobleman in Great Britain, with a commission 
which gave him entire control of the northern 
half of England, and the right, never before 
granted to a subject, to coin money and bestow 
knighthood, he was now living wholly upon a 
much-impaired credit, in a dire poverty that was 
daily becoming more insupportable because of 
the constant resort to his table of some fifty 
hungry and ragged nobles and gentlemen who 
shared his exile at The Hague. 

But, while the Duke was content to limit his 
fare to the meagre necessities of life, and even at 
times to forego his cherished habit of changing 
his shirt twice a day, he could not possess a tran- 
quil mind without horses. He who had trained 
young Charles the Second to ride, whose book 
on horsemanship was the first authority in the 
courts and armies of Europe, must himself ride 
to make life endurable. He had built a private 
riding-house at The Hague ; and he had bought, 
upon bare promises to pay which the amazed 
world deemed unnegotiable, some eight horses, 
two of which were among the finest the human 
eye had ever seen. The first of these was the 
African barb, Saracen, a beautiful brown bay 
with a white star in his forehead ; which Captain 
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Mazin had just exhibited to his friends. The 
other was a Spanish steed, Le Superbe, for which 
the Duke of Guise had sent him an offer of one 
thousand pistoles, which he rejected with an 
answer showing his hurt that any one would 
think him so lacking in esteem for a horse as to 
sell one that was worth buying. And this un- 
matched animal was now brought within the 
extensive enclosure. He was a light bay, and he 
was trembling with expectancy and high mettle, 
yet as docile as a maid at milking. The heart 
of English chivalry was in that company, and 
the enthusiastic admiration felt by the ill-starred 
soldiers who had fled from home after Marston 
Moor found its expression in a joyful shout. 

" He is hard to be rid," said the Duke, " yet 
when he is rid right, he is the readiest horse in 
the world." 

^' A finer horse than Saracen," said one. 
^ " Truly, yes," replied the Duke, preparing to 
* mount. "Barbs are the gentlemen of horse- 
kind, but Spanish horses are the princes." 

Le Superbe, which had been shy and ill at 
ease while Captain Mazin walked at his bridle, 
changed his bearing when the Duke stroked his 
swelling neck, and turned to meet his noble 
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master with high-bred courtesy. The Duke 
spoke a soft word to the horse, took the reins 
with seeming carelessness in his hand, and, before 
the company had observed his preparation for 
the act, vaulted into the saddle and was flying 
around the circular course so swiftly that the 
guests who crowded upon the reserved space 
could scarcely see the rider's face as he went by. 

"See that! See that!" they exclaimed. 
" Did you ever behold a horse like that ? See 
him go in corvets forward, backward, sideways, 
on both hands! See him make the cross per- 
fectly upon his voltoes! His demi-airs! His 
passadoes ! There ! He did but now change 
upon his voltoes so just, without breaking time, 
that a musician could not keep time better. See ! 
He went that terra a terre perfectly ! " 

The Duke flung himself from the gallant horse, 
pleased with the acclamations of his friends. 

" In truth," he said, " I am almost dizzy. Th^ 
exercise is becoming a task." 



CHAPTER II 

THE duke's DINNEB 

MARGARET, Duchess of Newcastle, 
followed by a train of ladies, entered 
the riding-house at this moment and 
greeted her friends. The Duke took her hand. 

The Cavaliers turned at once to engage in dis- 
course with the beautiful women. Among the 
men were the Duke's two sons, Charles, Vis- 
count Mansfield, and Lord Henry Cavendish ; 
Dr. Bramhall, Bishop of Londonderry; Lord 
Falconbridge, Lord Widdrington, the Earl of 
Ethyn, Lord Cornworth, Lord Somersby, and 
Colonel Reginald Penruddock. There were like- 
wise a half-score of poets and literary men, as 
James Shirley, Sir William Davenant, and John 
Dryden. Among the ladies were the wives or 
the sweethearts of some of these ; and, as they 
greeted each other in the exchange of courtesies, 
Penruddock, after bowing to them all, took the 
hand of Blanche Cavendish, the Duke's niece, 
with an ardour which plainly revealed his affec- 
tion for her. 
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"How goes the riding this morning, my 
lord ? " inquired the Duchess. 

A score of Cavaliers answered the question 
with glowing praises of the spectacle which they 
had just witnessed. 

"Nay, Margaret, they know I am too fat," 
said the Duke lightly. " Time, with acid touch, 
is turning my strength to decay." 

The incomparable Margaret, radiant in her 
five-and-twenty years of beauty, took his face in 
her hands. 

"You grow sweeter with aging youth, my 
dear lord," said she. " ' Time cannot wither ' — 
you. Does not Shakespeare say that. Colonel 
Penruddock ? " 

"*Nor custom stale' — yes, my lady," an- 
swered the CavaUer, turning his eyes away for 
an instant from Blanche Cavendish. " And the 
poet's judgment fits his Grace as veritably as it 
did the Queen of Egypt." 

"Tut, tut, Penruddock!" cried the Duke. 
" Time and poverty will wear out any man." 

" But they both do find a great soul invulner- 
able, my lord," answered Penruddock. 

"Poverty but makes us more thankful for 
those necessities which we do relieve," said the 
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Duchess, with playful piety. " Now, was there 
ever so deep a poverty as befel us at Antwerp 
last winter ? When my lord and I were sum- 
moned to Paris to attend the King, the trades- 
men gathered round the door in battalions, until 
my lord was obliged to leave me in pawn to 
them and go to the King alone." 

Everybody laughed at the Duchess's candid 
description of their hardships. Her acknowledg- 
ment of poverty struck a common chord. Most 
of the men and women there were dressed in 
clothes which, once elegant, were now well worn 
and shabby. The lace collars of the men were 
torn and soiled. The fine Unen shirts were 
frayed, and — alas ! — in one or two cases were 
missing altogether. The faded silks and velvets 
of the women spoke of an affluence long de- 
parted. And from both men and women the 
last trinket and jewel had gone to the pawn- 
shop. 

"You are right, Margaret," said the Duke. 
" Our present hardships are not so keen as those 
at Antwerp; and yet the people of Antwerp 
were very good to us. But when will your din- 
ner be ready ? We are all famished." 

Another laugh from the hungry company 
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showed that his Lordship had spoken truly of 
their condition. 

"I will see to it instantly, my lord. It is 
long delayed. Jessie ! — Jessie Top ! " cried the 
Duchess to her maid. '^ Go to Anthony Jenkins 
and tell him to hurry the dinner." 

The maid flew to obey. 

"Perhaps I should look more to it myself," 
continued the Duchess, "but, not having been 
blessed with children to my lord, and my lord 
having now no estate, I spend the time when I 
am not with him in reading, in writing, or in 
meditation, as you all do know. Ah, Jenkins I " 

The Duke's steward, Anthony Jenkins, ap- 
peared at this moment, and there was a general 
felicitation among the self-invited guests over the 
announcement of dinner which they expected to 
hear from him. The Bishop of Londonderry 
cleared his throat with the expectation of saying 
grace presently. 

" My lord," said the steward, with the great- 
est air of dejection, " there is no dinner to-day. 
The tradesmen have flatly refused to supply 
your lordship's kitchen any longer." 

There was an ejaculation from the men, a sob 
from the women. The Duchess poised her head 
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in high anger, while the Duke strove to repress 
his humiliation. Each member of the company 
looked at the rest for a way of extrication from 
the dilemma. 

"Did you go to them yourself, Anthony?" 
demanded the Duke. 

" I have been pleading with them these past 
three hours, my lord," answered the steward. 
" They say not a farthing more of credit. The 
worst of it is, your Orace, that they have banded 
together to deny your Grace's necessities. There 
is not a shopkeeper at The Hague who will give 
me a loaf of bread." 

" The miserable knaves," said the Duke, with 
sustained patience. " They use me ill in my ex- 
tremity. Still, they have been indulgent. Mar- 
garet, have you the Queen's diamond ?" 

The Duchess had been maid of honour to Hen- 
rietta Maria when the expatriated Duke es- 
poused her for his second wife four years ago in 
Paris ; and the Queen had bestowed upon her, as 
a wedding gift, a diamond ring of great value. 

" No, my lord. It is in Antwerp." 

This was the Duchess's way of telling him 
that it had long ago gone for debts. The Duke 
swept his eye over the assembly. Never before 
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had the aristocracy of England appeared so be- 
reft of ornament. There was not a jewel visible 
in the whole company to be impignorated. 

" Margaret," said the Duke, " you must pawn 
your clothes." 

" They have but small value, my dear lord, — 
not sufficient to serve your purpose," she replied, 
in deep despair. 

" I would let my coat go if it were not full of 
holes," observed Colonel Penruddock. 

" Gad 1 I keep mine buttoned tight around my 
throat as if it were winter," confessed Lord 
Widdrington, " for I have no shirt under it." 

" Nor have I worn a shirt for three weeks," 
said Sir William Davenant. 

"That is a poet's luck, and here are many 
lords as poor," replied Lord Somersby. 

"There is another thing to do — although I 
like it not," said the Duchess. "Jessie Top! 
Jessie! I gave you some gold things at Ant- 
werp in lieu of wages, Jessie. Have you them 
still, my child ? " 

" Yes, my lady," answered the maid, her face 
showing the pleasure which this opportunity 
gave her of assisting her mistress. " One thing 
and another — brooches, a dozen rings, a neck- 
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lace, a bracelet — there is quite a lot of tbem. 
Will your ladyship receive them again ? " 

" Go, Jessie. Fetch them at once I " 

The maid was away quickly. The company 
took on a much brighter air, and conversation, 
which had stopped, was indulged again. 

" Perhaps we shall yet dine,'* said John Dry- 
den. 

" Yet never came a dinner out of so black a 
prospect," said Lord Cornworth. 

Jessie Top soon returned with the knickknacks 
in her hands, and they all loudly praised her 
conduct. 

" Anthony — take them. Get what you can," 
said the Duchess. " Quick, Anthony I " 

" Bring the tradesmen to see me, Anthony," 
cried the Duke to the vanishing steward. 

The Bishop of Londonderry caught the 
steward's arm as he passed. 

" Make what haste you can, good Anthony," 
said he. " We are a starving company. Verily 
we are faint from hunger." 



CHAPTER III 

THE KIJN^G'S mandate 

UNTIL the dinner should be prepared, the 
company of noble guests dispersed to 
employ their time about the house and 
gardens of the Duke of Newcastle as best they 
might. While some lingered in the riding-house 
with the horses, some played at cards for 
imagined stakes, and some strolled among the 
trees. 

By and by Penruddock found himself beside 
a rose-bush with Blanche Cavendish. 

"Blanche, you are cold to me and bitter 
against the world," he said. 

" And why should I be otherwise in either re- 
spect ? " she asked. " You speak to me of love, 
of marriage. You tell me there is beauty in the 
world. You ask me to hope after the scene 
which we have just beheld. We English people, 
who have ruled our land for centuries, — why, 
we are suffering the pangs of hunger ! The men 
are without money or friends, and bereft of am- 
bition. The women are without clothes or 
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jewels, and there is nothing to alleviate our situa- 
tion. Take ourselves, Beginald. You were 
colonel of the Duke's regiment, the White 
Lambs, that gallant company of Yorkshire gen- 
tlemen that suffered almost total annihilation at 
Marston Moor." Penruddock bowed his head. 
" I was born amid the wealth of twenty manors. 
And now The Hague refuses us credit for bread 1 
No, Reginald. Let our men pine away, in- 
glorious in exile, and die. Let our women waste 
their youth and beauty in destitution. But 
speak not of love or hope in the midst of so much 
wretchedness." 

" Without love and hope there is nothing left," 
said Penruddock. 

"Then let it be nothing," she answered. 
"Why, half the persons here to-day have no 
rooms of their own to sleep in. These men who 
have been the strength of the State, these women 
who have been the glory of the Court, — they 
are without roofs. Nay, they are without food 
but for my uncle's hospitality ; and you have 
seen what a pitiable extremity that hospitality 
has encountered to-day. With love women de- 
mand protection and peace. Where are they 
here?" 
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" Dear lady, let me plead with you ; be not so 
hopeless/' said Penruddock. "Poverty and 
wretchedness are indeed everywhere. But add 
not the doom of love to all the rest. Things 
cannot forever go on as they are now. Orom- 
weU " 

She turned upon him with wrathful eyes. 

"And what of him? — the usurper, the ty- 
rant, the regicide I He is the author of all our 
woe." 

" He must die in the course of nature. Then 
all will come right." 

"I wish he would die to-night 1" she ex- 
claimed. And then, suddenly changing her 
tone, she asked with apparent curiosity, "Did 
you ever see him ? " 

"Yes," he said, "at Marston Moor. The 
White Lambs were in the centre of the King's 
line of battle, all clothed in white wool because 
there was no stuff to dye them, and they had 
told the Duke that if they might wear their new 
suits white they would dye them red with their 
blood. Prince Rupert gave the Parliament's 
right a good beating while we broke their centre 
and put the Scots to flight. Then the Prince 
took our horse away in the pursuit, leaving the 
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field — a fatal error; for Cromwell, a subordi- 
nate officer up to that time, standing still, with 
his twentj-three hundred horse, waiting his op- 
portunity, came down the moor, a whirlwind of 
death. We were but a thousand on foot, and 
when he had passed over us but fifty were alive. 
The White Lambs had kept their word to the 
Duke. But I saw Cromwell close ; I looked into 
his face and fell before his sword, — the mark is 
here across my head. A face like his in battle I 
never beheld. It wore God's wrath omnipotent." 

Insensibly her face had kindled with the fire 
of his story. Her long yellow hair, her blue 
eyes, and the youthful bloom in her cheeks made 
her a creature of rare beauty against the rose- 
bush. 

^^ Blanche," he said, ^^I cannot hate such a 
man. He is too big, too terrible to be hated." 

" Well, I hate him, and I wish his death." 

There was a moment of contemplation, from 
which they were rudely disturbed by hearing the 
fearful word : 

'* Assassination ! " 

They were startled, — it seemed so terribly 
significant. The word came from the other side 
of the rose- bush. 
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Lord Somersby, a Royalist officer, member of 
the wandering Court of young Charles Stuart, 
was speaking to John Gerard and Hugh Vowel, 
two men known as hot blades among the Cava- 
liers. 

" I have it from the King himself," — they 
heard Lord Somersby say : " Here in writing — 
this is your sure warrant and protection — be- 
hold his signature and seal. A colonel's com- 
mission and five hundred pounds a year for each 
of you if you compass old Noll's assassination." 

And then the three conspirators continued 
their walk, and the lovers could hear no more. 

"Oh, Blanche," cried Penruddock, "this is a 
horrible thing. The worst of it is that Somersby 
speaks truth, for I have heard that offer on the 
Royal word spoken elsewhere. Other men have 
been sent to England to do this heinous deed ; 
and these firebrands are going to yield to the 
temptation : they look like it." 

**And why should they not?" inquired the 
girl, with a look in her face which frightened 
him. " Is there any other way of dispossessing 
the monster ? " 

" He is not a monster. Blanche, Blanche, do 

not put the stain of murder on your soul by ap- 

2 
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proving in your secret thought this awful crime. 
No conditions that exist can justify it." 

"He keeps us from our own," she retorted. 
" He compels us to exist in this shameful degrada- 
tiou. His own high crimes deserve death under 
the law of the land. If this cannot be compassed 
under the forms of law, then why not by the 
secret mandate of the King ? " 

He seized both her hands in his. 

"It is specious reasoning, Blanche," he said, 
"but it is the worst kind of sophistry. You 
yourself do not believe it. Blanche, it is foul 
murder." 

" Well, they are going to undertake it ; who is 
there that will prevent it ? " 

"I Willi" 

"You dare not. It would ruin you in the 
King's favour." 

"Let it," he said. "I shall follow these fel- 
lows. If they go to England, I shall beat them 
to Whitehall and warn the Protector. Do not 
seek to stay me from my purpose ! I will face 
him in battle with the next man, for all his 
terror, — I have done it once. But if they stoop 
to murder him, I will die for him, Blanche 1 " 

" Never speak to me again ! " she cried. 
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Again he took her hands. 

" Blanche," he said passionately, " your wretch- 
edness has turned your head. Oh, my beloved, 
take back the words you have spoken. Denounce 
this plot. Tell me that in your heart of hearts 
you abhor it, and I am satisfied. Be a woman — 
be my sweetheart — be not a partaker in the 
King's desperate revenge. By God's favour we 
shall yet come into love's felicity if you will but 
be forever and ever that true soul whom I 
adore." 

They were interrupted by a joyful shout in the 
garden. The Duke and Duchess came beaming 
toward them, and the rest of the company as- 
sembled around them beneath the trees. Then 
Anthony Jenkins stepped from the house, and 
with the pride of a conqueror spoke these mag- 
ical words : 

" My lord, dinner is served 1 " 

No orator, no actor, was ever so much ac- 
claimed for his best effort as was Anthony for 
this speech. The decorum of a well-fed com- 
pany was not to be expected there. They fairly 
shouted their delight. Then, without any delay 
and with but scant ceremony, the guests passed 
into the dining-room and sat down before a 
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mighty roaBt, with vegetables and wine, such as 
they had not partaken of for many a day. 
Holding their knives and forks poised for the 
Bishop's hurried grace, they immediately on its 
conclusion attacked the splendid feast vora- 
ciously. 

" The health of our host and hostess ! " said 
Davenant. And it was drunk deep. 

"My lord, with your permission," cried the 
Bishop of Londonderry, " the health of Anthony 
Jenkins ! " And that, too, was drunk. 

" The King's health ! " proposed the Duke of 
Newcastle ; and all the rest shouted, "And con- 
fusion to his enemies ! " 

" Now, Jessie Top's health must be drunk," 
said the Duchess. " She is a good girl." And 
Jessie Top was toasted from every glass. 

" She saved the day at The Hague," observed 
the Duke jocosely. " Let it go into your history, 
my dear Margaret. By the way, gentlemen, 
those tradesmen came here, and we had a civil 
interview. I showed them my rent-roll as it 
was when I left England, — as it should be when 
I return thither. From Bolsover, "Welbeck, 
Wellingore, Blore, Tormorton, Ogle, and the rest 
of my manors, — seven hundred thousand pounds. 
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I promised them good usury. And they returned 
me Jessie Top's trinkets, lent me a sum of 
money, and extended my credit for supplies for 
three months." 

" Now, upon my life, let us drink to the health 
of those tradesmen 1 " cried Penruddock ; and it 
was done with much enthusiasm and good cheer. 
The company joyfully anticipated that many 
good dinners would flow from this admirable 
arrangement. 

" And let us hope," said Lord Somersby, with 
grave significance, ^^that the Beast will expire 
before the three months do." 

" A very excellent jest, that, my lord," said 
the Bishop. 

^^ I saw him at his second inauguration," said 
the Earl of Orrery. 

" 'Fore God, was not one enough ? " interrupted 
Lord Somersby. 

"He entered Westminster Hall with all the 
pomp that his civil and military administration 
would aflford," said the Earl. " A platform was 
raised at the upper end of the Hall, on which 
there was a chair of state. Cromwell stood in 
front of this wearing the robes of state. Around 
him were the Earl of Warwick " 
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^^ The recreant nobleman who is going to marry 
the monster's daughter!" cried the Bishop of 
Londonderry. 

" the Dutch and French Ambassadors/' the 

Earl proceeded, " Richard Cromwell " 

"Idle Dick — we shall have him strutting it 
for the Prince of Wales ! " said Hugh Vowel, 
the conspirator, in deep disgust. 

" Fleetwood, Claypoole, the Earl of Man- 
chester " 

"Another traitor — Manchester!" broke in 
John Gerard, the third conspirator. 

" Lord Wharton, Montagu " 

" Two more wretches who should be hanged ! " 
exclaimed Davenant. 

" Whitelock, and others, all with drawn 

swords," said the Earl, continuing his much-in- 
terrupted narrative. "After the heralds had 
commanded silence " 

" O Lord ! — heralds for Cromwell I " said Lord 
Somersby. " A hangman, rather ! " 

" Speaker Widdrington, on behalf of the 

Parliament " 

" Speaker I — Parliament ! — a set of damned 
psalm-singers, chosen by the monster himself ! " 
cried Lord Somersby. "Parliament, indeed! 
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Where were the King and Lords to make it a 
Parliament ? " 

"Why, upon my soul, Somersby," said Lord 
Cornworth, "he has his own House of Lords, 
carefully erected out of draymen, butchers, and 
shopkeepers, — his Other House ! " 

After a shout of derisive laughter the Earl of 
Orrery again resumed his story : 

" Speaker Widdrington presented him with 

a rich and elegant robe of purple velvet lined 
with ermine; a Bible, ornamented with bosses 
and clasps, richly gilt; a sword of exquisite 
workmanship; and a sceptre of massy gold; 
each of which was explained by Widdrington 
to be symbolical of his relations to the State. 
Cromwell then took the oath, and after a prayer 
by Dr. Manton the heralds proclaimed him Lord 
Protector, the trumpets sounded, and the people 
shouted their loud huzzas. After this Cromwell 
returned to Whitehall in all the sovereignty of a 
king save the name and the crown." 

" Now tell me, my lord," demanded Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, "did not Cromwell appear a 
very vulgar clown amid so much magnifi- 
cence ? " 

" No, on my life, the King himself would not 



1 
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have worn a truer majesty," answered the Earl ; 
at which there was much dissent. 

The banquet was drawing to its close, and 
Penruddock looked around the room furtively. 

"The three conspirators are not here," he 
whispered to Blanche Cavandish. 

" Follow them, Eeginald," she said. 

Tears came into his eyes. 

" God bless you for those words 1 " he an- 
swered. And he departed from the room. 



CHAPTER IV 

AFTEB them! 

THE Duke of Newcastle followed Pen- 
ruddook into the garden. 
" Why do you go so soon ? " he asked. 

" My lord, I will tell you all," answered Pen- 
ruddock. ^^I have heard a plot to assassinate 
Cromwell. Lord Somersby has promised a colo- 
nel's commission and five hundred pounds a 
year to John Gerard and Hugh Vowel to do the 
deed, and I believe that they have consented to 
undertake it." 

"You heard it here?" 

" Yes." 

" Now, this is abominable business," cried the 
Duke. " The King has been so persistent with 
that solicitation that he has brought discredit 
upon himself and his party. But, while I have 
heard it whispered many times, I have never be- 
lieved the King would stick to the accomplish- 
ment of it. And that it should be hatched at 
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my house is the worst of alL What do you 
mean to do ? " 

'* To denounce the conspirators to Cromwell's 
agents." 

" No. That would be a public betrayal of the 
King. Penruddock, you must go to England 
and circumvent this plot there. It will not then 
fasten itself so straight on his Majesty. Will 
you do it ? " 

" My lord, I will follow them." 

" Good. Here is money for the journey — it 
comes handily from these Dutch shopkeepers. 
Take one of my horses and ride after the vil- 
lains. The King's honour, my own, yours, all 
England's will suffer if Cromwell fall before 
these assassins. Make haste, and after them, 
Penruddock ! " 

" My Lord, I will be quiok.'^ 



CHAPTER V 
A woman's stbatagem 

PENRUDDOOK was soon mounted on the 
Duke's horse. As he turned into the 
street he looked back and saw Blanche 
Cavendish waving a farewell. He kissed his 
hand to her, saluted with his plumed hat, and 
galloped away. 

Having formed no plan of procedure, and 
being a man of direct method, he rode straight 
to Lord Somersby's lodgings, intending to gov- 
ern his course by events as they should pass. 

Lord Somersby lived in rooms on the second 
floor of a house standing apart from other build- 
ings on a side street at The Hague. His apart- 
ments were reached by a flight of stairs on the 
outside of the dwelling. 

Throwing his bridle-rein over a post near the 
foot of the stairs, Penruddock ascended and 
knocked loudly on the door. For a moment 
there was no response, and he knocked again. 
Presently the door was opened by an inch, and 
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Lady Somersby demanded to know what was 
wanted. 

"I would see Lord Somersby at once," said 
Penruddock ; and much against the lady's will 
he brusquely pushed his way into the room. As 
he did so he was sure that he heard the noise of 
a third person in the apartment. 

Lady Somersby, with whom, in the past, he 
had had a speaking acquaintance, was flushed in 
face and disconcerted in manner; and he saw 
that he was most unwelcome. 

" I have come to see Lord Somersby," he said. 

"He is not at home. Colonel Penruddock," 
answered the lady. " He left The Hague yes- 
terday to be gone several days." 

" Then he has returned, for I saw him at the 
Duke of Newcastle's an hour ago." 

The lady became greatly distressed at this in- 
formation. 

" Colonel Penruddock, can this be true ? " said 
she. " It is inopportune news. Did you leave 
him there ? " 

"No," answered Penruddock, unable to re- 
press a smile as the situation began to unfold. 
" He left there before I did. For aught I know 
he is now on his way home." 
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The lady ran to the window and looked forth 
most anxiously. Beholding no one approaching, 
she returned. 

" Colonel Penruddock," she said, " you must go 
at once. You know that Lord Somersby is not 
here." 

" But I would first know whether John Ger- 
ard and Hugh Vowel have been here of late ? " 
he demanded. 

The lady started perceptibly. 

" They were here yesterday morning. Now, 
sir, will you go ? " 

" And when do they start for England ? " 

" I know nothing of that." 

Penruddock sat down with exasperating de- 
liberation. 

" I cannot go until you tell me," he said. 

The lady again ran to the window, and uttered 
a suppressed shriek. 

"He is coming!" she cried. "For mercy's 
sake, Colonel Penruddock, go at once 1 " 

" Not until you answer my question," he said, 
crossing one leg over the other. "When do 
they start for England ? " 

" Hear me. Colonel Penruddock," she said, in 
intense excitement. " I am in your power. You 
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are a man of honour — a gentleman. You know 
the world. Will you aid me in my sore ex- 
tremity if I tell you what you demand ? " 

" Yes, and not otherwise," he replied. 

" Well, then, they leave for England to-night 
in the Water Witch. Now, I have told you. 
You are a King's man, and you will not betray 
my husband's secret." 

" Thank you, my lady," said Penruddock, ri- 
sing. " And now for your own secret, {singing) 



Her wedded love the lady 8ooni8 
While on his head she plants the — 



Ha, ha, ha! What is it you would have me 
do?" 

She looked again from the window. Again 
she gave that little shriek. 

** Colonel Penruddock — my reputation — my 
honour — my husband's faith 1 You cannot con- 
ceal yourself in these apartments because of 
your horse outside. Now, listen. As you go 
down the stairs hold your sword drawn, assume 
a prodigious rage, and when you pass Lord 
Somersby on the stairs says these words and 
nothing more: *Hang that young Arthur 
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Evelyn ! If I ever meet him again, I will kill 
himl' WiU you do this ? " 

"Ho, hoi" laughed Penraddock. "It is 
Arthur Evelyn 1 But men who practise assassi- 
nation must not hope to go free themselves. My 
Lord Somersby is getting a worse wound from 
Arthur Evelyn than he is plotting against Crom- 
well." 

" Oh, make haste, I implore you ! " cried the 
wretched woman. Penruddock drew his sword. 

"Let me see," said he, whipping the instru- 
ment in the air. " A prodigious rage — and the 
words : ' Hang that young Arthur Evelyn I If I 
meet him again, I will kill him ! ' " 

" Go 1 " cried the lady. " Oh, there is no evil. 
Colonel Penruddock — it is only the appearance 
of the matter ! My lord is on the stairs. Quick, 
— and say nothing but the words I have taught 
you." 

Penruddock passed out, laughing, and with his 
sword in his hand. Going down the stairs he 
came against Lord Somersby, coming up. 

" Ah, Penruddock," said his lordship, " come 
back and have a glass of wine with my wife and 
me." 

Penruddock whipped the air with his sword, 
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and, affecting a great passion, cried out, as if to 
himself : 

" Hang that young Arthur Evelyn 1 If I meet 
him again, I will kill him I " 

He passed down the stairs so quickly that 
Lord Somersby could only gaze at him in aston- 
ishment. Mounting his horse, Penruddock rode 
away rapidly, still muttering his threat against 
Arthur Evelyn. 

Arrived at the corner of the next street he 
stopped and turned his gaze toward Lord Som- 
ersby's lodgings. There was no one in sight. 
In a moment, however, Arthur Evelyn appeared 
at the door and walked down the stairs, and 
Lord Somersby was bidding him a laughing 
good-bye from the window. 

" Farewell, Evelyn," he heard Lord Somersby 
say. "I am glad my wife stopped the brawl 
between you and Penruddock. I never saw a 
man in such a rage before." 



CHAPTER VI 

TO HO — THE WATER WITCH 

ALL afternoon preparations had been ma- 
king to get the WiUer Witch to sea. 
Stores had been carried on board, the 
sailors were quitting their cups at the adjacent 
inns, and all hands were occupied with the com- 
ing voyage. The sky was clear. A light breeze 
was blowing. The sun had long gone dow^n, 
night had hung her silver lamp in the heavens, 
and the spangled firmament glittered with a mil- 
lion stars. The harbour lights marked the pres- 
ence of many vessels, but there was no stir on 
any of them save the Water Witch. 

The captain, Hans Haltren, was keeping a 
sharp lookout to landward. As every wave 
rolled inland, he followed it with keen eye until 
it broke in the tumbling surf on the sands and 
threw its spray against the glinting moon- 
beams. 
All at once his ears caught the measured sound 

of oars in the oar-locks ; and, after shading his 

3 
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eyes with his hands and peering intently across 
the darkened harboor, he peroeived a small boat 
containing two men rowing against his ship's 
side. 

" Ahoy, there f *' he cried. 

" The House of Orange forever f " came from 
the boat. 

" Come aboard, then f " 

The two were helped on deck, and their boat 
was stowed on the davits. 

" Weigh anchor ! " 

The sailors pushed the bars into the capstan 
head and began to swing around at a merry 
speed, lifting the anchor from the bottom, and 
making pretty music with the clink, clank of the 
ratchets. Suddenly, in the swing around, one of 
them lost his footing and was hurled forward 
against the captain, nearly upsetting him. 

" Tou damned awkward lubber I " cried the 
captain. ^^Is this the good seamanship you 
promised me when I hired you this afternoon ? " 
And he gave him a hearty kick with his boot. 
" Up there, and belay." 

The discomfited sailor gathered himself to- 
gether and laughed. Belay was all Greek to 
him. 
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" Aye, aye, sir 1 " he said ; and rejoined the 
squad at the capstan. 

The rest of the crew were in the shrouds and 
out on the boom, making all sail. There was 
wind enough to fill out her canvass, and she be- 
gan to pick her way out of the harbour, past the 
light on Van Tromp's Peak. The mate had the 
wheel, and the captain, besides directing the 
course, was giving a score of orders which kept 
his men flying about all parts of the vessel at 
once. He dispatched them singly and by twos 
and threes to work the ship, until the last man 
was got into action, save only the awkward 
sailor, who now stood lazily beside him. 

The captain glared angrily at him for a mo- 
ment, and then broke into a torrent of profane 
abuse. At the end of his tirade, — " Why the 
devil," cried he, " do n't you lay aloft ? " 

The sailor bowed with an air which no com- 
mon seaman had ever acquired. 

" Far be it from me, sir," he replied, " to as- 
pire to a position so high above me." 

" I have a mind to throw you into the North 
Sea ! " roared the captain. 

"You would only lose needful ballast to do 
that," answered the sailor. 
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" Lay aloft, I say — into the shrouds 1 *' yelled 
the captain. 

" To be thrown overboard — no 1 I shall get 
into no shroud while I live, sir," said the awk- 
ward sailor. 

" The shrouds, you fool, are aloft." 

" Which shows," said the sailor, " how differ- 
ent are the customs at sea from those on land. 
For men ashore only go down in shrouds, while 
here they go up in them." 

The captain laid hold of a marlin-spike, seeing 
which the awkward sailor sprang into the fore- 
shrouds with some alacrity and thence made his 
way laboriously to the topsail-yard, where he 
perched in complete idleness, watching the men 
at their work with jocose interest. The captain, 
promising to give him the cat-o'-nine-tails as soon 
as he was at leisure, proceeded to sail his ship 
out to sea. 

When the Water Witch had cleared The 
Hague harbour and was well out on the whale- 
road, the awkward sailor beheld the two men 
who had come aboard in the small boat make 
their way on deck and seat themselves far for- 
ward in an obscure situation. The captain had 
gone below to the cuddy, the mate was still at 
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the wheely and the navigation was requiring 
much less active attention from the crew. Com- 
ing down cautiously from his elevated position, 
he crept stealthily forward until he found him- 
self in close proximity to the two men, where a 
huge coil of rope hid him from their view. 

" We may never see yonder shore of Holland 
again," said one of them, looking astern at the 
dark, low-lying shore line which was becoming 
every moment more indistinct. 

"Man alive, don't lose your courage at the 
start ! " said the other. " We never want to see 
Holland again, Hugh Vowel. We will rid Eng- 
land of the monster that is devastating the land, 
and good men like you and me can then dwell 
there." 

"It is dangerous business, Gerard," said 
Vowel, full of misgivings. 

" And where would be the glory if there were 
no danger in it ? " asked Gerard. " No public 
business brings so much distinction as that which 
is full of peril." 

" Sut assassination has never yet brought dis- 
tinction." 

" Hush ! " and Gerard clapped his hand over 
his mouth. " Do not breathe the word." 
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" Who is to work with us there ? " 

Gerard peered around him before answering. 

" Miles Sindercomb," said he. " One of the 
monster's body-guards." 

^^ Does any one else in England know of it ? " 

'^ No soul on earth but the King, Lord Som- 
ersby. Miles Sindercomb, and ourselves. We 
five, and no other. But there are other con- 
spirators there, bent on the same mission. The 
King's proclamation on the subject has stirred 
rf,L.L paWof like Jive, in many 
places. The very air is full of pamphlets advo- 
cating his murder. Hence so much the more 
honour and recompense if we succeed." 

" How was Sindercomb got into it ? " 

"By Lord Somersby himself, who was in 
England a fortnight ago." 

" How did he escape detection in seeking out 
Sindercomb ? " 

" Sindercomb sought out him. Sindercomb is 
disaffected, and vows that many others in the 
monster's army are so likewise. He declared 
himself disposed to do England a public service. 
He will act with us." 

The two men sprang to their feet. There was 
a slight noise behind the pile of rope, and with 
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one accord they threw themselves upon a man 
who crouched there in its shadow. Gerard 
seized him by the throat, while Vowel drew a 
dagger and raised it to dispatch him. 

" Hold, Vowel 1 " cried Gerard. " Do not shed 
his blood. They will suspect. We must throw 
the spy overboard." 

The two men were drawing the eavesdropper 
toward the taffrail ; but, in attempting to cast 
him overboard they loosened their grip on his 
throat; and, after sputtering a moment, he shook 
them off and hurriedly spoke : 

" Gerard 1 Vowel ! — lads, do n't you know me ? 
Is this sailor's rig so complete a disguise ? I 
have heard the matter from Lord Somersby. I 
am here to take part in this glorious enterprise. 
Look, now 1 Who am I ? " 

They both peered savagely into his face. And 
then Gerard said : 

" By my faith, you are Colonel Beginald Pen- 
ruddock ! " 



CHAPTER Vn 

A BEOBUIT IN THE GAME 



a 




HAT are you doing here?" de- 
manded Gerard savagely, while 
Yowel still held his dagger drawn. 

Penruddock laughed. '^ I am here to overhear 
the business and to take part in it," said he. 
" A gay pair of plotters you make 1 Upon my 
life I heard every word you have said to each 
other since you came on deck. A good thing 
for you, my lads, that it was I, and not the cap- 
tain or some tattling sailor who played eaves- 
dropper. Or, when you reach England " 

He touched his neck significantly, as who should 
say, " You would surely be hanged 1 " 

His good-humour and his air of candour par- 
tially allayed their suspicions, but they were 
vexed and ill at ease to find their deadly secret 
so soon beyond their control. 

"How did you hear about this affair, Pen- 
ruddock ? " demanded Gerard. 

"At the Duke of Newcastle's to-day," an- 
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swered Fenruddock. ^^I heard it from Lord 
Somersby. Afterward I saw him at his own 
house and learned more. It was there that I 
was told of your voyage in the Water Witch.*^ 

This seemed so very straightforward that the 
two conspirators resumed their seats near the 
coil of rope and permitted him to sit beside them. 

"But did not Lord Somersby give you any 
token for us ? '' asked Yowel. 

"How could he?" said Fenruddock. "The 
time was so very short. There was not even an 
opportunity to get a word in my behalf to the 
captain: hence this sailor's dress. I would it 
had been otherwise, Vowel, for in attempting to 
pass myself off for an able seaman I have al- 
ready received the captain's kick in my ribs, 
and been cursed like a pirate." And again he 
laughed heartily. 

"But why did you stealthily listen to our 
conversation ? " demanded Gerard. " Was that 
a gentleman's part, Fenruddock ? " 

" Upbraid me not for that, good fellow," he 
said. "Come now, confess. You would never 
have told me of the business if I had not first 
got it from your own lips clandestinely, — would 
you, Oerard ? " 
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" Surely not," said Gerard. « Well, I like not 
your participation." 

" Nor I," said Vowel nervously. 

"And yet," continued Gerard, "there is no 
better King's man in Holland or in England 
than Colonel Beginald Penruddock. And no 
man has more cause to hate the monster than 
the only surviving officer of Newcastle's White 
Lambs." 

"I owe him a reckoning for that, surely," 
said Penruddock sternly. 

" Damn me if I do n't take you at your word, 
Penruddock I " cried Gerard, changing his tone 
from distrust to confidence, and seizing the 
colonel's hand. "Will you be a true man in 
this business ? " 

"I will be a true man," said Penruddock 
solemnly. " I swear it." 

" Good," said Gerard and Vowel in a breath. 
And then Gerard added : " For my part I am 
glad to have so cool a head, so strong an arm, 
recruited to our task. Our little band is now 
complete." 

While the ship ploughed her way through the 
deep waves of the Nortli Sea, the two conspira- 
tors unfolded the full plan of their infamous 
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poi'pose. Penruddock listened to every word. 
When it was long past midnight Gerard pro- 
posed that they turn in. 

" How am I to make it up with the captain ? " 
asked Penruddock. 

" He is paid by Lord Somersby to convey us 
over," said Gerard. " I will tell him you are of 
our party. That will suffice." 

" Good-night, then," said Penruddock. 

Yowel paused. He seemed reluctant and 
fearful. 

"Colonel Penruddock," said he, "swear to 
that again." 

And Penruddock, raising his hand, said sol- 
emnly, " I will be a true man. I swear it." 



CHAPTER YIII 

THE king's image 

THE Lord Protector of England was 
pacing up and down the floor in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall in some 
considerable trepidation. 

"It must be answered," he said. "Thurloe, 
this book is causing me much disquiet." He 
took it up and ran his eye over the pages. 
«*Eikon Basilikel' That means 'The King's 
Image.' Who wrote it, Thurloe ? " 

" Many say Dr. Gauden," said the secretary. 

"Dr. Gauden could not do it," answered 
the Protector. "There is too much of the 
King's own soul in it. It is tender — it is touch- 
ing. See this picture at the front — they have 
copied Van Dyke's face of the King. Van Dyke 
painted a deep melancholy in that face. He has 
won thousands of admirers for Charles, who 
could never have won them for himself. All 
England is reading this ' Eikon Basilike ' ; and 
the King wrote it ; the book itself proves that. 
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It must be answered. Who is there in England 
to write a reply, Thurloe ? " 

'' There is only one man who can do it, your 
Highness," answered Thurloe, "and that is John 
Milton." 

" Too bad, too bad," said Cromwell, " to spoil 
a good poet to make a pamphleteer. I remem- 
ber Milton's boast that he would write a poem 
which would be considered one of the glories 
of his country. Well, he has written ^ Comus,' 
'Lycidas,' * Arcades,' ^L' Allegro,' and 'II 
Penseroso,' — aU good, yet scarcely the just fruit 
of such a promise. And there he stops, to en- 
gage in the controversial writings of our troubled 
times. Too bad, too bad ! He cannot do great 
work in the midst of these contentions. He may 
do it when age and neglect come — and perhaps 
blindness." 

" He has written on still another theme, your 
Highness," said Thurloe. 

"Yes — his wife — the papers on Divorce. I 
know. Their marriage could not be a happy 
one. She a Eoyalist — fond of dancing with 
the King's officers — loving the pleasures of the 
world — Mary Powell was not the woman he 
should have chosen. Whj^ she tired of his aus- 
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terity and philosophy before the honeymoon 
was spent. Poop thing 1 I am sorry for her — 
and for him." 

" They say, when she went home to see her 
parents at Christmas she refused to return to 
him," said Thurloe, who knew everything that 
any one ever said or did. 

^^YeSy and then Milton repudiated her and 
wrote the divorce arguments. But they have 
become reconciled, and there are daughters to 
bless their fireside. Now, you think he should 
answer this ^ Eikon Basilike ' ? " 

" Yes, your Highness." 

" Listen to this passage, Thurloe, — it is surely 
the King." And the Protector read, in his deep 
tones, these words from the King's posthumous 
book: 

** I mnst confess, I bear with more grief and impatience the 
want of my chaplains than of any other my servants, and 
next, if not beyond in some things, to the being sequestered from 
my wife and children; since from these indeed more of human 
and temporary affections, but from those more of heavenly and 
eternal improvements, may be expected." 

" That, is the King, Thurloe," said the Pro- 
tector imperatively. " That is not Dr. Gauden. 
I saw the King once with his children. It made 
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me weep— his deep love for them. And here is 
the King again." And he read : 

'^The afiaanlte of affliction may be terrible, like Samson^ 
lion, bnt they yield mnch sweetnees to those that dare to en- 
ooonter and overcome them." 

" And here again : " 

''Nor do I wish other than the safe bringing of the ship to 
shore when they have cast me overboard; though it be very 
strange that mariners can find no other means to appease the 
stonn themselves have raised bat by drowning their pilot." 

" The poor creature could never see his own 
faults, which destroyed him," said Cromwell. 
" This, again, is from one of his prayers : " 

'' If Then, Lord, wilt be with me, I shall neither fear nor feel 
any evil, thongh I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death. To contend with death is the work of a weak and 
mortal man; to overcome it is the grace of Thee alone, who art 
the Almighty and immortal God. O my Saviour, who knowest 
what it is to die with me as a man, make me tb know what 11 
is to pOBB tiuionigh dtttth to life wiiii The^, my CM ! ** 

'^ This book is smiting the conscience of Eng- 
land," said the Protector, resuming his walk. 
" Call out my life-guard, Thurloe. You tell me 
that 6ixty-five thousand copies of the book have 
been circulated in England. I shall go to John 
Milton. He must write a reply to ^ Eikon Bas- 
ilike,* '' 



CHAPTER IX 

PLOTTERS IN THE LIFE-GUABD 

THURLOE was about to obey the Pro- 
tector's order when the captain of his 
life-guard entered. 

'^ Your Highness^" said Sir Walter Strickland, 
'Hhere are three men from Holland outside who 
beg to be enrolled in the life-guanL" 

'^ What manner of men are they ? '' asked the 
Protector. 

''They are stout fellows, of fair speech, all 
Englishmen, your Highness." 

" Send them in, with half-a-dozen of the life- 
guard to precede them," said the Protector. 

Oaptain Stribkland and his guand came in, and 
after them came John Gerard, Hugh Vowel, and 
Oolonel Penruddock. 

The Protector bent his piercing eyes upon 
them as if to search their hearts. 

" Why are you here ? " he asked. 

" We are just arrived from Holland," said 
Gerard, who seemed to be the leader of the 
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three. " We are Boyalists who are tired of exile. 
We would serve your Highness in the guard." 

Theirs was an oft-told story. Many of the 
Cavaliers came daily to Oliver for amnesty and 
a place. 

" But why in the guard, rather than in the 
army at large ? " demanded the Protector. 

"We would be near to London, and free, 
probably, from fighting against our party, as in 
the guard, your Highness," answered Gerard, 
with apparent candour. 

" Will any honest man vouch for your faith ? " 

"There is Miles Sindercomb behind your 
Highness," said Gerard. " Let him speak." 

Cromwell turned his gaze on the trooper. 

"Miles Sindercomb, what do you know of 
these men ? " 

" I know only Mr. Gerard, your Highness," 
said Sindercdmb in a hollow voice. " An honest 
maUj I verily believe." 

The Protector turned to Gerard. 

" Who are your companions ? " he asked. 

" Hugh Vowel and Colonel Eeginald Penrud- 
dock," said Gerard, indicating. 

The Protector raised his brows at hearing the 
title of the third man. 

4 
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" Why does Colonel Eeginald Penruddock 
seek service here ? Were you not of the Duke 
of Newcastle's White Lambs at Long Marston ? '^ 

" Yes, General Cromwell," answered Penrud- 
dock. '^ I commanded the White Lambs there. 
I come here because my companions have 
come." 

" When did you leave Holland ? " 

" Three nights ago." 

"In what ship?" 

"The Wat&r Witch!' 

" Who came with you ? " 

" We three, and the sailors." 

" But three passengers — humph 1 Tour er- 
rand must have been urgent I " 

Gerard now spoke. 

" The ship had a regular voyage here, your 
Highness," said he. 

" I will accept you — all three,*' said the Pro- 
tector. '^Captain Strickland, look well after 
them." 

The three men thought it an easy victory. 
When they had gone out, Thurloe said : 

"Your Highness has taken a great risk in 
placing these strange men so close to your per- 
ton. Who can tfeU what their errand may be P ** 
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" I can tell," said the Protector, triumphantly. 
" They are here to take my life ! " 

Thurloe was appalled. 

^^And you have accepted them into the life- 
guard, knowing this ? " 

" Yes, — so that I may watch them. Should 
I have turned them away they might have taken 
us unawares." 

" When heard your Highness of this plot ? " 

"From a letter signed * Blanche Cavendish,' 
and brought to me by the captain of the Water 
Witch. But it spoke only of two conspirators. 
I do not understand the relation of Colonel Pen- 
ruddock to this affair. However, we have them 
where we can note their every movement. See 
that reliable fellows are put with them. Never 
lose them for an instant, Thurloe." 

" Shall we appoint Miles Sindercomb to spy on 
them ? ^* asked Thurloe. 

"No, he is a pragmatical, discontented, level- 
ling fellow. I saved him once from a sentence 
of death, and sent him to General Monk in Scot- 
land. He plotted sedition there, and Monk 
turned him out. Then he came into the life- 
guard ; and he is at it again. His heart quaked 
within him when I spoke to him. He saw that 
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I looked into his soul. Let him be watched too. 
We fear no danger when we can see it face to 
face. Let me keep these traitors in front. 
Charles Stuart is setting them on — I know it 
well. Others are being instigated by that dread- 
ful pamphlet, ^ Killing I^o Murder.' I wish we 
might find the author of that ! It, too, has been 
circulated through all England. I will drive the 
Count of Oldenburg's horses to-day, Thurloe." 



CHAPTER X 

THE DRIVE TO H0L60BN 

WHEN the three Cavaliers found them- 
selves outside, appointed into the Pro- 
tector's life-guard, they exchanged fe- 
licitations upon their success, and at least two of 
thenii Gerard and Vowel, were highly delighted 
with the situation in which they found them- 
selves. 

" They told me we would not be permitted to 
come into the monster's presence," said Gerard 
in a low voice. " They said he kept himself so 
well surrounded that we might not even see 
him. And here we are, enrolled in his guard 
after a five minutes' audience. The man is an 
easy mark. He deserves what is coming to him 
for his temerity." 

" When his eyes were on me," said Vowel, " I 
thought he was reading the deadly secret in my 
heart, and that I should never breathe the free 
air again. But he is shallow — he is a sham ! " 

'* And I, too, thought he was reading our 
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hearts,'' said Penniddock. "The thief, says 
Shakespeare, does fear each bush an officer. 
But, lads, the game goes well. What is the next 
move, Gerard ? " 

" For the present, we shall simply observe his 
habits," said Gerard. " 'T were foolish to make 
an attempt hastily. Let us see what he does, 
where he goes, and what precautions he employs. 
Watch him for two or three weeks. Then, when 
the ripe opportunity occurs, we shall strika Be 
eyes and ears, both of you, but never speak. As 
for Miles Sinderoomb^ I think it well that we 
should not seem too well acquainted with 
him." 

There came now an officer who took the three 
Boyalists to an apartment and gave them new 
suits. When they had exchanged their well- 
worn clothes for the buff leather coats and other 
garments and arms of the Frotector^s lif e-guard^ 
they oame again into the courtyard and were 
given instructions in the duties and privileges of 
their new employment. 

At the end of an hour a bugle summoned the 
guard to horse, and the three recruits sprang 
into their saddles as handily as any man there, 
and awaited further instructions. While they 
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were drawn up in two long lines, a state carriage 
hauled by six reddish-grey mares was driven 
through the avenue of guardsmen. These were 
magnificent Friesland beasts which the Oount of 
Oldenburg had but recently presented to the 
Protector. Oliver had never driven them, and 
to-day he meant to do so while on his first call 
to John Milton. 

The beautiful animals seemed conscious of the 
distinction which they were to receive. They 
stepped forward in perfect time with each other, 
and scorned the grooms who held a rein at the 
head of each one of them. 

The carriage stopped in front of the palace, 
and Oliver Protector came out. With him were 
his eldest son, Bichard, his youngest daughter, 
Frances, and the young Earl of Warwick, to 
whom Frances was betrothed. 

The driver kept his seat and waited for the 
party to take their places inside the vehicle. 

" Come down," said the Protector. " I mean 
to drive them myself." 

The driver instantly dismounted, but the son 
and daughter protested earnestly that he should 
not attempt to drive the untried horses. 

" Father, come with us," cried Frances, beauti- 
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I'ul in eighteen years of good womanhood. 
" You do not know their mettle yet." 

'^ Father, it is a risk/' said Eichard. 

" Your Highness, let me add my entreaty," 
said the Earl of Warwick. 

The Protector laughed. 

" Has it come to this, Fanny," he asked, " that 
my skill is not equal to that of my driver ? If I 
had not meant to do it before, I would do it 
now." 

He was already on the driver's seat, and the 
other three took their places inside. 

'^ But you will have a care, father, dear," said 
Frances. 

" Yes, Fanny." 

He commanded the grooms to let go the 
horses' heads. When they did so, he spoke in 
his deep, gentle voice, and they moved forward 
with a splendid spirit. A mastiff dog trotted 
after them. 

In front and at the sides were riders ; while 
behind were four hundred of the best soldiers in 
Europe, guarding England's greatest sovereign. 

The drive down the rural streets and through 
Hyde Park was an exhilarating one. Every, 
where the people demonstrated their love for the 
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man who, while usurping the goyernm«nt, had 
restored their liberties. At last they came near 
to John Milton's house at Holbom, and the dis- 
tinguished procession halted. 

" Come, children I " said Oliver, stepping down 
from the box. " How did I do it, little wench ? " 

Frances sprang out and kissed him. 

" It was magnificently done," she said. " You 
are so fearless, and I am so much afraid for you, 
father." 

The Protector told Captain Strickland to hold 
the escort where they then stood ; and he and 
his two children, with the Earl of Warwick, 
walked toward Milton's door. 

Through the care of those who held the safety 
of his person most sacred, trusted members of 
his life-guard were already beyond and around 
Milton's house, to see that no foe might molest 
him. 

The Protector knocked at the door, and, there 
being no response, he softly pushed it open and 
entered. The other three tarried for a moment 
on the threshold. 

John Milton, seated at the organ, was playing 
his father's hymn tunes, "York" and "Nor- 
wich," with the touch and feeling of a master. 
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Cromwell listened for a moment, stirred with 
profound emotion. His great dog looked into 
his face with an understanding eye. This call 
was the beginning of an intimacy which was to 
last through his life, — which was to bring to the 
vindication of his fame after death the testimony 
of his most illustrious witness. 

When the last note had died away, Milton 
turned and saw his guest. Nine years younger 
than the great soldier, he stepped forward 
quickly, with a serene smile upon his face. 

"The Lord Protector!" he said. "Tour 
Highness — I am profoundly honoured." 

" Mr. Milton I " said the Protector, warmly, 
taking the poet's hand in both of his. The two 
men looked deep into each other 's eyes and be- 
came at once acquainted. 

Oliver called in his children and the young 
Earl, and presented them. Then, at Frances 
Cromwell's request, Milton played a hymn and 
they all sang it. 

" Here is a book," said Cromwell, producing 
" Eikon Basilike." " Have you seen it ? " 

Milton looked at the title, and his proud lip 
curled with scorn. 

" Yes," said he. " A specious, false book, but 
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one that is doing much mischief among the un- 
thinking. Everybody is reading it." 

" Truly," said the Protector, " and, if it is al- 
lowed to remain unrefuted, it might, by unset- 
tling the minds of the weak and ignorant, furnish 
fuel for new commotions and throw the Com- 
monwealth once more into confusion. Mr. Mil- 
ton, will you answer it? I have come to ask 
this service of you for England." 

" Already the ground of a reply to it has been 
running through my mind," said Milton. " Yes, 
your Highness, I will do it. The King's book is 
' Eikon Basilike ' — * The King's Image.' My 
answer shall be * Eikonoklastes ' — ' The King's 
Image Destroyed.' I look upon it as no hard 
task. Kings most commonly, though strong in 
legions, are but weak at argument. He persists 
here to maintain and justify the most apparent 
of his evil doings, and slights the worst and 
foulest of his actions. By miscalling things of 
highest praise and imitation, he has attempted to 
make them infamous and hateful to the people. 
Yes, your Highness, with truth on our side, if 
God will preserve in me a clear mind and a pure 
heart, I shall compose a treatise right speedily, 
and deliver it into your hands." 
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" I thank you from my heart, Mr. Milton," 
said Cromwell. '^ I shall be glad to have the 
book so soon as may be." 

Frances Cromwell and the Earl of Warwick 
were saying soft things to each other at one end 
of the room, while Richard stroked the dog and 
looked out from the window. Milton glanced 
toward the young lovers, and the Protector said : 

" They are going to marry soon." 

" I am glad," said Milton. " They say he is a 
pattern of goodness. I rejoice that the young 
lady hath chosen so admirably." 

" I love to see the virtuous wed early in life," 
said Cromwell. 

" And I, too," replied the poet, " when they 
haste not too eagerly to light the nuptial torch. 
It is an odd thing that they who have lived most 
loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most successful in their matches, because 
their wild affections, unsettling at will, have 
been as so many divorces to teach them experi- 
ence ; whereas the sober man, honouring the ap- 
pearance of modesty, and hoping well of every 
social virtue under that veil, may easily chance 
to meet with a mind to all due conversation in- 
accessible, and to all the more estimable and su- 
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perior purposes of matrimony useless and almost 
lifeless." 

The Protector, fearing that the great scholar 
was unconsciously revealing his personal experi- 
ences, dared not speak. 

"A discreet man may be mistaken in his 
choice," continued Milton earnestly. "Yet a 
good woman is man's best companion — I mean 
even the companion of his intellect, with whom 
he might well be content, though no other ra- 
tional creature existed, to spend a life devoted 
to each other." 

" I have found it so, truly," said Oliver. 

"I like not Saint Augustine," said Milton, 
" when he comes to the words, * And the Lord 
said. It is not good that man should be alone.' 
He contends that, excepting for the continuation 
of the human race, manly friendship, in all other 
regard, had been a more becoming solace for 
Adam, than to spend so many secret years in an 
empty world with one woman. His crabbed 
opinion deserves to be rejected, for there is a 
peculiar comfort in the married state which no 
other society affords. No mortal nature can en- 
dure either in the actions of religion, or study 
of wisdom, without some time slackening the 
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cords of intense thought and labour. We cannot 
be always so contemplative but we must have 
need of some delightful intermissions wherein 
the enlarged soul may leave off awhile her se- 
vere schooling," — his face was weary as he 
spoke these words, — " and, like a glad youth in 
wandering vacancy, may keep her holidays to 
joy and harmless pastime. Which as she cannot 
well do without company, so in no company so 
well as where the different sex, in most resem- 
bling unlikeness, and most unlike resemblance, 
cannot but please best, and be pleased in the 
aptitude of that variety. And wisest Solomon, 
warning other sages against the weariness of 
unremitting toil, among his gravest proverbs 
countenances a kind of ravishment and erring 
fondness in the entertainment of wedded leisure." 
Cromwell saw through this philosophic plea 
the hunger of a great soul for a congenial and 
understanding love of woman. He saw, too, 
that the intellectual development of this Cam- 
bridge prodigy had so far overcast the heart 
sentiment that it was most unlikely that Milton 
would ever meet a true affinity among the daugh- 
ters of men. He called Frances and the Earl to 
him, and Milton spoke kindly of their betrothal 
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and wished them joy. Bichard asked the poet 
to go with them for a drive behind the Friesland 
beauties ; but Milton said he was at work on his 
"History of Britain," and declined. 

" Ah, Dick 1 " said the Protector. " Think of 
that. I have been urging him to read Baleigh's 
* History of the World,' Mr. Milton, — it is such 
a body of history. But he will not do it." 

"Ko," said Bichard, "for I have married a 
wife whose society compensates me for wisdom 
and the poring over books." 

This was a candid and truthful confession of 
Idle Bichard's, and it cut his father to the heart. 

" Yes," said Oliver, " and you held to it while 
we were warring for England's liberties, — in a 
time when some precious saints were bleeding, 
and breathing out their last, for the safety of the 
rest. Memorable is the speech of Uriah to 
David in Second Samuel eleven and two. But, 
Mr. Milton, I am sorry if this wretched ' Eikon 
Basilike ' do take you away from the great book 
you have promised England. Indeed there is no 
nobler employment than to write a good book. 
The imperishable thing in a nation is her litera- 
ture. The state should prize it first in the 
achievements of her people." 
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"A good book," answered Milton, "is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. No. I have not yet touched that book. I 
am reading old Cadman and a Dutch poet, Joost 
van der Yondel, who has written a sublime poem 
on Lucifer. I shall work in the same field. But 
not now. My world is too full of action to write 
that book. When the noise grows distant in the 
ear and the scene begins to fade away from 
aging eyes, I shall try to do it. But the 
' Eikonoklastes ' first ; and my ' History of Brit- 
ain ' after that ; and then perhaps more political 
pamphlets." 

" Bring me the answer as soon as you cast 
it, Mr. Milton," said Cromwell. "And after 
that come often to see me at Whitehall. I am 
under a great obligation to you for doing it. 
Farewell 1 " 

And with cordial assurances, the Protector 
drew his party away. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RUNAWAY OF THE FRIESLAND MARES 

ON the drive home the Protector became 
greatly exhilarated by the spirit and 
action of the Friesland mares. He spoke 
often to them in a gay tone, for he loved horses 
and had made himself the master of the most 
fractious of them. The mounted guards had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him, and 
when he reached the broad avenues of Hyde 
Park his pace carried him in front of his out- 
riders. His two children and the Earl of War- 
wick, while enjoying the drive, looked with some 
trepidation upon the increasing speed of the un- 
tried Frieslands. 

A long stretch of road now opened before 
him, the front rank of galloping Ironsides was 
behind him, and the Protector for the first time 
cracked his whip. 

Instantly the six horses broke into a run. 

" Steady, my beauties ! " cried Oliver, keeping 
a powerful grip on the reins. 
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But they obeyed him not. Their docility was 
gone, and they were now on a mad runaway. 

The Protector braced himself on the footboard 
and pulled hard with a giant's strength, but they 
seemed to accelerate their speed and grow more 
frantic as they whirled the coach down the road. 

The life-guard was far in the rear, except three 
members of it who were thundering close behind 
him. These were Gerard, Vowel, and Penrud- 
dock. 

Frances Cromwell gripped the Earl's arm and 
was ashen-faced. Warwick and Bichard Crom- 
well could only look out from the windows and 
wonder what the end would be. 

The illustrious driver spoke ever and anon to 
his horses, and endeavoured to hold them to the 
middle of the road. 

One of the three guardsmen was spurring his 
horse hard. He passed the coach, and was 
abreast of the leaders. He made a dash at the 
bridle of the horse nearest him, missed his aim, 
and was thrown to the ground. It was Colonel 
Penruddock. 

The attempt caused the frightened animals to 
swerve and make a quick turn to the right. The 
Qoaqh struck a stone, was dashed against a tree, 
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and the Lord Protector of England was thrown 
forward on the pole, while the six horses, re- 
leased from their fastenings, dashed away in the 
distance. 

There was a pistol-shot. 

The life-guard came up in great disorder, and 
extricated the three occupants of the coach from 
the wreck. While badly jarred, none of them 
was seriously hurt. 

All hurried to the front of the coach and found 
the Protector insensible. 

The Earl of Warwick drew his sword. 

" Which of these men fired the pistol ? " he de- 
manded, looking from Gerard to Vowel. 

" It was not I," said Gerard. 

"Nor I," said Vowel. 

"Captain Strickland, take them both into 
custody," said the Earl, and they were immedi- 
ately secured. 

" There is a third man. Where is he ? " asked 
the Earl. 

"That is Penruddock," answered Captain 
Strickland. " He is unconscious or dead at the 
rear. He was thrown from his horse. I saw 
him try to stop the leaders." 

In the meantime Frances and Bichard Crom- 
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well were ministering to their father. At last 
he breathed, and then spoke. 

"Father, father, dear father! What hap- 
pened ? " cried the daughter. 

Oliver sat up on the greensward and viewed 
the horseless coach. Then he smiled. 

" I think I am whole," he said. 

" Oh, father ! God be praised ! " said Frances. 

" Sir, I hope you are not hurt ? " said Richard. 

Many others pressed him with inquiries after 
his condition. He allayed their fears by stand- 
ing upright without other help than his daugh- 
ter's hand. 

" The Lord has preserved me. He ever hold- 
eth me in His hand," he said. 

" But there was a shot, your Highness," said 
Warwick. 

Cromwell looked upon the two men in custody, 
and caught the situation. 

" The pistol was my own," he said, taking the 
empty weapon from his pocket. "Eelease those 
men. Where is the other ? Was it not he who 
tried to seize the horses ? " 

" Yes, your Highness," answered Captain 
Strickland. "He was hurt — his horse struck 
him on the head. He is on the road behind." 
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" Look after him. It was a gallant attempt, 
from a good motive, I doubt not," said the Pro- 
tector. " We are near home — shall we walk the 
rest of the way ? Can you do it, Fanny ? " 

" Yes, father — but you ? " 

"Oh, I am strong. You look white, little 
wench. Give me your hand." Then turning to 
the Earl of Warwick, he said : " Eobert, I take 
her from you until we reach Whitehall." 

" It was a narrow escape, your Highness," said 
Bichard Cromwell. 

Eumours travel fast. When the party arrived 
at the palace, every ambassador from Europe 
was gathered there to learn the details of the re- 
ported killing of the Protector. When they saw 
him walking home, the dignitaries and hundreds 
of the common people of England cheered 
him until the heavens echoed their acclama- 
tions. 

The French ambassador shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

" You tell me it was his own pistol that ex- 
ploded?" said he. "Then these tales that he 
fears assassination are true. They say he wears 
secret armour." 

" But that is not true," answered the Earl of 
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Warwick, with some heat, "for I felt of his 
heart through his coat." 

The Protector was taken to his apartments, 
and the doctors drew blood from him; after 
which they declared that he was out of danger. 



CHAPTER Xn 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR ? 

PENRUDDOCK lay insensible in the road 
until members of the life-guard came back 
and carried him into the home of John 
Overton, a Puritan officer who lived close by. 
Colonel Overton waited to hear only that one 
of the Protector's life-guard was injured, where- 
upon he called his daughter Cicely, and the two 
immediately set to work to restore the trooper, 
while the other soldiers rode away. 

They discovered that the life-guardsman had 
been struck on the head by the horse's hoof, sus- 
taining a contusion which they feared would 
cause his death. A servant was sent in haste for 
a chirurgeon. In the meantime the young lady 
had warm water brought, and she bathed his 
bruised head and wiped his face, while her father 
pulled oflf the sufferer's boots and made his body 
as comfortable as might be on the bed. 

" He is badly hurt, I fear. Cicely," said Colo- 
nel Overton, noting the man's stertorous breathing. 
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" Oh, father, I hope he will not die," said the 
girl. '^ A splendid soldier he looks, does he not, 
father?" 

"Yes, child, but more like a Cavalier, with 
those flowing locks, than one of our Round- 
heads." 

The colonel scanned Penruddock's face closely. 

" I know most of the faces in the Protector's 
life-guard. Cicely," said he, "but this seems a 
new one. A noble face, much above the com- 
mon." 

"How did it occur, father? Did they tell 
you?" 

" He attempted to stop the Protector's horses 
in a runaway, and was thrown." 

" He is not afraid of danger, father." 

" No, my child." 

The chirurgeon arrived at this moment and 
took the patient into his own hands. Cicely 
stepped outside while they put him to bed. The 
doctor applied restoratives and let blood, but 
without succeeding in reviving his consciousness. 

Cicely came in. 

" How do you find him, doctor ? " she asked. 

" There is a cerebral injury — a serious one, — 
though the skull is not fractured," he replied. 
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"Will he — will he recover?'^ inquired the 
maiden. 

" I cannot say, Mistress Overton. His failure 
to regain consciousness after what I have done 
indicates a serious injury, perhaps a fatal one. 
There will be a fever of the brain, even if he do 
not die before it develops." 

The doctor left medicines, told them what to 
do, and departed. 

All through that day Penruddock lay like one 
dying. At night he became highly delirious, 
and talked of a hundred things that came from 
the jarred cells of his memory. Colonel Over- 
ton had gone to bed ; and Cicely chose to nurse 
him, keeping beside her a maid and two men- 
servants to assist in the duties of the sick-room. 
Why she had assumed so great a burden, she 
herself did not know. Surely the hired people 
about the house might have relieved her of the 
onerous task. But hospitality meant more to 
Cicely Overton than the entertainment of a wel- 
come guest in health. This forlorn man was her 
"neighbour" in the Scriptural sense, and the 
Puritan maiden resolved to minister to him to 
the limit of her strength so long as God kept his 
soul beneath her father's roof. 



\ 
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All through the solemn night he tossed upon 
the bed and raved of battles and sieges and all 
the other incidents of his active career. Now he 
was in the midst of his White Lambs and saw 
them fall like stubble as Cromwell swept down 
the moor. Now he himself met Cromwell and 
fell beneath his sword. And then came his 
flight from England, and the hardships on the 
Continent. He told of hunger, and of misery in 
every form. He named names, and all the great 
Cavaliers seemed to pass through his sick brain 
in a jumbled pageantry. Even the King was 
among them. Then the women. "Blanche, 
Blanche, keep away from the assassins. They 
will destroy your soul ! No, no I They shall 
not touch him ! I will die first ! " And so it 
went on until dawn, when the weary sufferer 
sank into an exhausted stupour. Cicely had 
read much of the man's inmost soul during her 
vigil. She found a true, brave heart here. And 
after saying an earnest prayer that God would 
spare the soldier to a useful and honourable life, 
she stole away for a brief rest herself, leaving 
instructions with the servants for his care, and 
pressing them to summon her quickly if there 
should be any change in the sick man's condition. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

RESTORING AN INVALID 

FOE two weeks Penruddock raved in his 
fever. The doctor came every day, and 
Colonel Overton and Cicely gave him 
their unremitting attention. Cicely herself ad- 
ministered his medicines and cooled the fever on 
his brow with wet towels. 

One morning, at the end of a fortnight Cicely 
was sitting beside him when he suddenly opened 
his eyes and looked at her. He had done this 
frequently, and she expected him to ramble in 
his delirious way. Instead, he gazed long into 
her eyes in a deep bewilderment, and at length 
said: 

" What is the matter with me ? " 

Cicely took his wasted hand and looked hard 
to see if he was really conscious. A glance as- 
sured her that his intelligence was restored. 

" Tou are hurt," she said. 

It took this information a long time to im- 
press itself upon his brain. She smoothed the 
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hair from his f orehead, and there was a silence 
for five minutes. 

" How — did — it — happen ? " he asked. 

" Do you remember that you rode out with the 
Lord Protector ? " 

"No." 

" Do you remember that you were a member 
of his life-guard ? " 

A long pause. 

" No." 

" Do you remember your name ? " 

Another pause. And then : 

" Penruddock." 

" Are you not Colonel Penruddock ? " 

He smiled for the first time. 

" Yes." 

" Tou were riding behind the Lord Protector 
through Hyde Park. His horses ran away. 
You tried to stop them, and were thrown from 
your horse and struck on the head by his hoof. 
Can you recollect it ? " 

A pause. Then a smile. 

« No." 

There was another silence. Then his face 
took on a look of intense alarm. 

" The Protector," he said. " Is he alive ? " 
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" Yes. He sent here yesterday to inquire after 
your condition." 

" Has any misadventure befallen him ? " 

"None but the runaway, from which he is 
fully recovered." 

" Thank God for that 1 I must go now." 

" Go where, Colonel Penruddook ? " 

" To Whitehall — to the life-guard." 

" Go, Colonel Penruddock ? " repeated Cicely. 
" Why, you cannot lift your hand." 

" How long have I been here ? " he asked. 

" Two weeks from yesterday." 

Tears came into his eyes — the tears of a sick 
man too feeble to control his feelings. 

" Have I been here two weeks on vour care — 
a stranger — a friendless stranger ? " he asked. 

"Tou are neither friendless nor a stranger, 
Colonel Penruddock," she said. " God placed 
you in my hands in a sore extremity. I have 
prayed to Him unceasingly for your recovery. 
Indeed, He has been very good to hear and 
answer my supplication." 

" Will you tell me your name, my child ? " he 
asked. 

" I am Cicely Overton, the daughter of Colo- 
nel Overton, late of the Parliament's army." 
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" I know well your father's name in arms," he 
said. " He is very good — you are both so very 
good. Indeed, I am deeply grateful to you both. 
Do you not think I can be sent back to the bar- 
racks to-day ? " 

" No, Colonel Penruddock, the doctor will not 
let you be moved, I am quite sure." 

He relapsed into silence, and seemed to be 
turning it all over in his mind. Once he spoke 
the Protector's name and looked at her in sud- 
den alarm. She still stroked his curls, and 
when, after a moment, she gazed into his face to 
see how he was, she beheld him fast asleep in 
sheer weakness. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SECRET OF THE SONNETS 

IN three days more Penruddock was able to 
walk about the room, and, with the aid of 
Cicely's strong young arm, he even strolled 
across the broad hall into the library of the great 
mansion, when Cicely set him down in a chair 
and read him the sonnets of William Shakes- 
peare. 

" I like the music of his verse," said Cicely, 
when she had read through nearly the whole of 
the sonnets, ^^ but you must tell me the meaning 
of them — the deep meaning. What was his 
purpose in writing the sonnets ? You love him 
so much. Colonel Penruddock, that you must be 
his interpreter." 

^ What 1 Interpret a play-actor to a Puritan 
maiden ? " asked the Cavalier, in mock astonish- 
ment. 

" Why should you not. Colonel Penruddock ? 
The Puritans of England do not like the theatres 
as they are in London — so my father tells me — 
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because of their evil atmosphere. But these 
noble plays and songs of Shakespeare — who can 
contaminate them ? " 

"Well, then, my child," he said, — and he 
found himself dwelling upon that phrase, "my 
child," with fond frequency, — " you ask me for 
the deep meaning of the sonnets. It is, of 
course, in the first instance, love. But deeper 
than the surface there is a greater purpose — an 
organ-note that runs through the whole structure 
of his singing. His idea is this, to make love 
perpetual." 

" And how can that be beyond the life of the 
lovers ? " asked Cicely. 

" I wonder how I can tell you ? " he said. " I 
wonder, too, why you have not discovered it for 
yourself — that beautiful thought of the perpet- 
uation of love in constant youth and beauty 
through the reproduction of the beloved. It is 
repeated like a splendid theme of music in nearly 
every one of the sonnets. Here in the first one, 
in the first line, he strikes his diapason chord : 

** * From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die.* 

In the second, when age begins to come on, 
there is a fair child, to which he points : 
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" * This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thon feePst it cold.' 

In the third he pleads his purpose : 

" ' Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another.' 

In the fourth he upbraids : 

" ' Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? ' 

In the fifth he promises : 

'' * But flowers distill'd, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show ; their substance stiU lives sweet. ' 

In the sixth love multiplies itself : 

" * That 's for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee : 
Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity ? * 

In the seventh is the rich metaphor of the sun in 
his golden pilgrimage. In the eighth comes — 

" * Sire, and child, and happy mother, 

Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing.' 

And so it goes, my child, on to the end. A 
sublime song of love, human, yet eternal, flour- 
ishing forever on this green earth, in perpetual 

6 
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youth and beauty. That is the secret of the 
sonnets." 

" It is very beautiful as you interpret it, and 
yet I do not understand it," she said. 

" Cicely," — it was the first time he had called 
her by her name thus, and she drew involun- 
tarily a little closer to him as he pronounced it, 
— " there is a secret of life in the sonnets which 
you must seek out for yourself. Perhaps its 
philosophy is beyond your years. Some day, 
perchance, you will see it, illuminated by a great 
light from your own heart. It is only so that 
such a secret can be read. And the light is not 
yet kindled therein, my child, — is it ? " 

There was a certain wistf ulness in his voice as 
he asked the question. Her constant care of him 
had made a deep impression upon his heart. — 
And then there was a sense of guilt in him as he 
thought of Blanche Cavendish. 

" I am betrothed — if that is what you mean," 
said Cicely. 

Penruddock arose quickly — so quickly that 
she sprang to his side to steady him, for he was 
still weak. Trembling with excitement, he took 
both her hands in his and asked : 

" Cicely I — to whom ? " 
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" To my cousin, Mark Wagstaflf," she said. 

" How long have you been promised to him, 
Cicely?" 

" For three months." 

Penruddock resumed his seat, and wondered 
what affair of his it was that could make his 
heart grow so heavy all at once. 

" What manner of man is he. Cicely ? " 

" He is ten years older than I am." 

" And how old is that, my child ? " 

" He is thirty." 

"Why, I am fifteen years older than you. 
Cicely." And then he asked himself what in the 
world had made him say that. 

" And what else is he ? " continued Penruddock. 

" He is a Fifth Monarchy man." 

" God forbid. Cicely ! " 

" Why do you say that ? " 

" Forgive me I " 

" But why did you say it ? " 

" Well — are not they the strictest sect ? Let 
me speak plainly, girl ! Are they not the most 
hopeless fanatics on earth ? What is a Fifth 
Monarchy man, Cicely ? " 

" He is one who believes that after the suc- 
cessive domination in the world of the Assyrian, 
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the Persian, the Greek, and the Eoman em- 
pires, the reign of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
a thousand years is at last to begin on this 
earth." 

" And do you believe this. Cicely ? " 

" I do not understand these deep questions of 
theology. Colonel Penruddock. They are as far 
beyond me as the secret of the sonnets." 

" But what manner of man is he, Cicely ? " he 
persisted. 

" I have told you that he is thirty and a Fifth 
Monarchy man. He is very religious, austere, 
and meditative." 

" Is there any gaiety in him ? " 

" No, he never laughs as you do." 

" Then beware of him. Cicely. A man with- 
out laughter has no heart of love for a girl like 
you. His diseased spirit of piety will envelop 
your young life like a spider's web. That is 
where your fanatical Puritans miss the truth. 
They put their religion into dogmas and deport- 
ment — they make a physical thing of it — when 
it should be the sunshine of life. This Fifth 
Monarchy man would make religion hateful and 
terrible to me." 

" My father much approves him ; and the Lord 
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Protector Cromwell has chosen him to go to 
America as Commissioner to the colonies." 

" And shall you go with him to America ? " 

"No; but I have promised to follow him 
thither in a year." 

" Cicely, beware of him ! The thought of the 
man comes upon me like a pall." 

As he spoke, a shadow was cast over them. 
They both looked up and beheld a sombre figure 
in the doorway. 

Cicely grew a deep red. 

"Colonel Keginald Penruddock, my cousin, 
Mark Wagstafif," she said. 

Penruddock arose and bowed. The other 
looked frigidly upon him. 

" Cicely," said Wagstafif, in a cold, harsh voice, 
" this is the trooper whose injury has occupied so 
great a portion of your time and strength. I 
rejoice that he is restored to health, as it will 
give others a share of your attention, who have 
a more just claim upon it." 

"Sir," said Penruddock in a civil tone, "I 
have indeed been a burthen upon the hospitality 
of this household. Perhaps, had the kindness of 
its members been less sincere and overpowering, 
I had found strength before this to go away. 
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But you are right, and I shall take my leave to- 
day, with a lasting gratitude to this young lady 
and her father, whose watchful care have pre- 
served an unworthy life." 

" Indeed, Colonel Penruddock, the doctor says 
you may not go before to-morrow," said Cicely 
stoutly. 

" Doctors are erring creatures," said Wagstaflf. 

Penruddock bowed, and turned to go to his 
room. Cicely thought his step wavered, and 
made a movement as if to support him; but 
Wagstaff interposed himself between them, and 
the Cavalier passed out into the halL 




CHAPTER XV 

THE FIFTH MONAEOHY MAN 

" -^^^ICELY, I marvel at you!" said Wag- 
, staff, when they were alone. " There 
is no edification in the conversation of 
the ungodly. I have inquired concerning this 
man. He is a malignant. A month ago he was 
a follower of the profligate Charles Stuart. To- 
day he professes to be a soldier of Cromwell. I 
have complained to your father that he should 
harbour such a fellow beneath his roof." 

"You wrong him to speak so ill of him, 
Mark 1 " said Cicely. " He is an honourable gen- 
tleman, the King's officer, a man of good charac- 
ter. Whatever his political sentiments may be 
in these troubled times, I am sure there is no in- 
iquity in him." 

" And I like not your close association with 
him. Cicely," said the Fifth Monarchy man, 
with a distinct note of jealousy in his voice. 

" It was necessary for me to be near him in 
his severe illness," said Cicely. " He was griev- 
ously hurt." 
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'*Well, I am glad he is going awa}^" said 
Wagstaff, seating himself beside her. 

"Mark," said Cicely, "I have something to 
ask of you. Have you ever learned the secret 
in the sonnets of William Shakespeare ? " 

Wagstaff sprang up with an alacrity that was 
quite strange to him. 

"The sonnets of Shakespeare 1 " he cried. 
" Has this Cavalier fellow been polluting your 
mind with the obscenities of Shakespeare ? It 
is high time, Cicely, that he is being found out 
in his real character. I will urge your father to 
dismiss him immediately. The indecent Shakes- 
peare ! His name should make an honest cheek 
blush. Cicely, we will have no more of Shakes- 
peare." 

He seized the huge folio and would have 
thrown it upon the floor had not Cicely caught 
it from his hand. Her cheeks were red, but not 
from shame of Shakespeare. 

" Cousin Mark, believe me, you do presume 
too far I " she cried, laying the treasured volume 
on the table. "It is my father's book, not 
yours, and there is none that I love better." 

" Now may a vengeful God forget that decla- 
ration. Cicely," said Wagstaff, rolling his eyes 
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upward in horror. "No book that you love 
better ! " He drew a small book from his cloak ; 
then seized her wrist until she uttered an excla- 
mation of pain. " Behold the Book of Books I 
The Holy Bible ! The Word of God 1 The pre- 
cious food of the saints I It is the manna in the 
wilderness of our pilgrimage. Out of it must 
we gather food for our souls. From it we find 
the path to the Jordan. Kneel, girl, with me, 
and beseech Him who holds dominion over all 
this earth that His kindled wrath may not blast 
you for your sin against His judgments 1 " 

He threw himself upon his knees, in his very 
vehemence forcing the girl to do likewise. She 
looked upon his passion with unfeigned terror. 
But when he began to pray that the just anger 
of a righteous God might be averted from the 
punishment of her presumptuous tongue, she rose 
to her feet and addressed him with flashing 
eyes: 

" Mark Wagstaif ! I will not share this fanati- 
cism. I do not believe what you believe. You 
transform my innocent speech into a foul sin 
against heaven. I tell you I will not endure it 1 
I have as much true faith as you have — as much 
reverence for my God as you have. But I do 
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not fear His blighting wrath when my heart is 
pure, as you do. I love Him for His mercy and 
kindness, without fearing Him, as you do, for 
His vengeful wrath I " 

Wagstaflf was now on his feet and seemed 
amazed at her fervid defiance. 

" Cicely," he said, with an air of deep mystery, 
" the Lord will soon be upon the earth, to reign 
a thousand years — if you knew His Book better, 
I would give you a hundred texts for it. His 
seed has been planted in the blood of martyrs, 
and it will soon be ripe for the reaper. Oh, 
Cicely, let us share His kingdom together ! Be 
not thou an outcast when He establishes the 
glory of His dominion in our fair England 1 " 
His voice sank to a whisper. " He may even be 
here now — then provoke Him not to anger 1 " 

" But I tell you I do not believe what you be- 
lieve," she repeated. " I do not believe that He 
will set up His throne here in England " 

"The saints shall inherit the earth 1" inter- 
rupted the Fifth Monarchy man fervently. " We 
have God's word for it. He has declared it 
over and over again. Too long have we been 
kept out of our heritage." 

" He can only reign in the hearts of His peo- 
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pie, Mark," said Cicely. "You see Him too 
harshly. As a father pitieth his children. 
Surely, I can love my father's Shakespeare with- 
out disloyalty to my God." 

^^ I am told that it is a mass of indecencies," 
said Wagstaff, somewhat beaten in the contest. 

" Then read it and find how false your reports 
have been. But who comes here ? " 

A trooper from the Protector's life-guard en- 
tered the room. 

"Can I see Colonel Eeginald Penruddock?" 
he asked. 

" He is in the room across the hall — yes," said 
Cicely. 

The trooper bowed and went as he was di- 
rected. 

" Who is he ? " asked Cicely, glad to change 
the topic. 

" Miles Sindercomb — a man whom I like not," 
replied Wagstaflf. 

" That he should come here is enough to gain 
your disfavour," said Cicely wearily. 

"Listen to their conversation, now. Cicely," 
said Wagstaflf, "and see whether my intuitions 
are not true. I say they are both not honest 
men." 
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" You would not hear them by stealth ! " she 
cried. 

" On the contrary — yesl " he answered. 

" Not in this house, then, Mark Wagstaflf ! " 

But he had already stepped noiselessly across 
the hall. 

Cicely shed bitter tears. She was utterly un- 
happy in her engagement to this man. He was 
educated, and by birth a gentleman, and her 
father's choice for her husband. She believed 
him to be sincere in his religious piety, and she 
tried to think herself in love with him, but they 
were never further apart than when they dis- 
coursed of religion, — that sweet solace which 
should be the final bond of lovers' hearts. Lately 
he had grown more than ever severe in his man- 
ner, and she was beginning to attribute this 
alteration to a jealousy of her innocent atten- 
tions to Penruddock. While these reflections 
were passing through her mind he suddenly re- 
turned to her side. His face was white, and he 
was trembling with suppressed excitement. 

" Come I " he whispered, drawing her against 
her will. " Hear for yourself ! " 

He paused outside the door of Penruddock's 
room. 
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She was about to break away indignantly from 
his grasp, when she overheard that which ap- 
palled her soul and robbed her of the strength to 
depart from the threshold. 

" You say we are to assassinate the Protector 
Cromwell to-night ? I am glad you have waited 
for my participation in the business." 

The words were spoken by Colonel Beginald 
Penruddock. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE HOUB IS SET 

USHl" cried Miles Sindercomb. "I 
thought I heard a sound ! " 
" Tut, tut, man ! " answered Pen- 
ruddock, lightly. " You have a too vivid imag- 
ination. Tell me, now, what are we all to do, 
and what has taken place since my accident ? " 

" We have done no act yet," said Sindercomb. 
"We have watched every move made by the 
tyrant, and awaited the most favourable moment 
for freeing England from her chains. Chiefly 
we have delayed doing the business because we 
have need of your help." 

" And what shape does the plan now wear ? " 

Sindercomb looked stealthily around the room 
before replying. 

" Listen," said he. " To-night, at Whitehall, 
the tyrant receives Ambassador Whitelock, who 
has returned from Sweden. There will be a 
great gathering of the notables of Europe and 
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the worthies of England, — misguided men, all. 
When they shall have gone, the tyrant will walk 
in the grounds before going to bed ; it is his cus- 
tom to do so. By rare good fortune it chances 
that Sir Walter Strickland, the captain of the 
life-guard, is confined to his bed by an attack of 
sickness. The usual precautions will scarcely be 
so rigidly observed. We four — you, Gerard, 
Vowel, and myself — will place ourselves in the 
path of his promenade. Gerard will give the 
signal by shouting, *Help for the Protector P 
We four will rush to aid the tyrant. If there 
should be another there to assist him, our swords 
will do double work — do you note my words ? — 
double work. Fleet horses will be outside. In 
the terror of the act we will escape and fly be- 
yond their vengeance. A ship awaits us at Til- 
bury ; and thence we sail for Holland." 

"And then what follows?" asked Penrud- 
dock, who had listened with breathless interest 
to this plot. 

" For each one of us a colonel's commission in 
the new English army, five hundred pounds a 
year, the favour of the restored King, the grati- 
tude of a delivered nation, and the approbatiou 
of posterity." 
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" And if we fail," said Penruddock, " the ajce 
or the hangman^s noose ! " 

Sindercomb, whose face had grown red under 
the excitement of his narrative, now turned pale. 

^^ It is a desperate move, of course," he said ; 
" but only so can the nation be rid of its tyrant." 

" And this is positively set down for to-night ? " 
asked Penruddock. 

" Why not ? " demanded Sindercomb. " It is 
now dark, there will be a half-moon, the circum- 
stances are all favourable, and the occasion de- 
mands the act." 

" Why have not Gerard and Vowel come to 
see me ? " asked Penruddock. 

" They have kept away in order to avert sus- 
picion," returned Sindercomb. 

** It works well," said Penruddock. " A day 
or two longer would have added some strength 
to my sword-arm, but let it come to-night. Shall 
I return to Whitehall with you ? " 

"No — that would invite comment," answered 
the conspirator. " I will go back at once, and 
you can follow me within the hour. Make your 
self seen by the men in the life-guard, move 
freely among them, tell them of your part in the 
runaway, — that has made you many friends, 
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and will make your participation with us an 
easy matter. But when the guests begin to go 
home, draw near to the tyrant's path, and pre- 
pare to act instantly on the signal." 

"I will be there," said Penruddock, rising, 
" and I will act instantly on the signal." 

As they stepped toward the door Sinderoomb 
involuntarily seized the hilt of his sword. 

" I would swear I heard a step 1 " he said. 

"Tut, man, your fancy again 1" answered 
Penruddock. " Adieu ! " 

Sindercomb stepped from the house and made 
his way down the broad avenue in front of the 
door, and was soon lost in the gathering dusk. 

Penruddock paced up and down the room for 
a few moments in deep meditation, then took his 
sword from the table where it had lain ever 
since his coming into the house, and buckled it 
at his side. 

" One hour," he said, throwing himself into a 
chair. " It is a long time." 



CHAPTER XVII 

A MINISTER OF VENGEANOK 

MAKE Wagstaff had placed his ann 
around CiciSy!s waist to keep her 
from falling. The terrible conspiracy 
which she was overhearing, and the deep guilt 
of the man who had won her entire esteem, al- 
most overpowered her self-control. As the hor- 
rid details of the plot were unfolded by Sinder- 
comb, and the man whom she had nursed back 
to life declared himself ready to act in the mur- 
der, she drew her lover away to the library, 
where candles had been lit, and there she sank 
into a chair in a piteous state of distress. 

" Oh, the viper 1 " she cried. " The ingrate I 
The miscreant ! He, who has appeared as the 
very model of a gentleman, as the pattern of 
English chivalry, as the safe guardian of a wom- 
an's honour, to lend himself to so hideous an 
act! Oh, Mark "Wagstaflf, forgive me! The 
smooth address of this infamous Cavalier has im- 
pressed my fancy until it caused me to waver in 
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my duty to you. But now I believe all that you 
tell me of him and of his party. Yes, he is in- 
deed a malignant — he is a fiend of malignancy 
incarnate 1 " 

Her sobs would have moved an ordinary man 
to sympathy. But Mark Wagstaflf was not an 
ordinary man. Bigotry and superstition had 
dried up all the fountains of generous thought 
in his breast. In her mental distress he beheld 
Cicely as nothing more than an object of sinful 
suffering. He stood beside her like a sombre 
spirit of vengeance, looking down upon her sor- 
row with an aspect of pitiless condemnation. 

" Cicely," he said, in a harsh voice, " you have 
offended God in many ways, both in speech and 
conduct. The false attractions of a carnal world 
have won you from following in His footsteps. 
You have not infiamed your passions after 
Christ, but rather after the messengers of Satan. 
He is soon coming into His kingdom — Christ, 
our Lord 1 His enemies will be dispossessed, and 
the saints shall enjoy their inheritance. Eepent, 
Cicely, repent, before He come, so that you may 
not be cast out in that day of His triumph 1 " 

He walked to the window and stood in an at- 
titude of immaculate righteousness. The girl 
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yearned for a word of comfort and affection, but 
it came not from him. 

Suddenly Penruddock appeared in the door- 
way. Not seeing Wagstaflf in the shadow of the 
window recess, he approached Cicely with the 
air of ardent and honest friendship. She looked 
up once at him from her chair, and then buried 
her face in her hands, weeping. 

" Cicely," he said, coming near to her, " what 
grief has fallen upon your heart? My child, 
who has brought distress upon you ? " 

His manner and voice were those of a man 
whose heart was free from iniquity. 

" My child," he said, when she had made no 
reply, "is there no heart upon which you can 
hush your grief ? You, who are full of love for 
all the world, is there no solacing love for you 
when you are troubled ? No one owes you so 
much as I do. Cicely. What share of my debt 
can I repay at this moment, my child ? " 

He attempted to take her hands in his, where- 
upon she shrank away from him with such an 
aspect of repugnance as shocked him and chilled 
his heart to resentment. 

" Madam," he said, " I really beg your pardon. 
I have made a grievous mistake. My gentle and 
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loving friend is gone, and in her place is one 
who is utterly strange and unknown to me." 

" Oh, I will never look into your face again," 
she moaned. 

" So be it," he said. " Your reason is your 
own. Had you vouchsafed an explanation it 
would perchance have eased a burden which 
must otherwise oppress my heart forever. 
Cicely, I have come to thank you and to say 
farewell. If I have harboured the thought of 
coming again to see you, — of expressing my 
gratitude to you again and again each day of 
my life for all that you have done for me — that 
thought is now dissipated." 

The Fifth Monarchy man stepped forward 
from the window, and Fenruddock beheld his 
presence for the first time. 

" Oh," he said, scornfully. " This explains all. 
Mistress Overton, I beg you to convey to your 
father the assurance of my profound appreciation 
of the hospitality which he and you have ac- 
corded to me in my illness. Adieu ! " 

He looked from one to the other with an air 
of mystified contempt and humiliation. Then, 
bowing low, he withdrew from the house, and, 
mounting his horse, rode rapidly to Whitehall. 
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Mark Wagstaff stepped toward the door. 
Cicely ran forward and seized his arm. 

" Whither are you going ? " she demanded. 

" To Whitehall," he answered grimly. 

" And what would you do there ? " 

'^ Hand this villain and his associates over to 
the Protector ! " he replied. 

She held him a moment while a thousand emo- 
tions rushed through her heart. At last, push- 
ing him from her with a kind of frenzy, she 
cried : 

" Go — go — you are right 1 " 

She listened to his footfall as he departed from 
the house. Then her heart seemed suddenly to 
break, and she threw herself into the great chair, 
overcome by the anticipation of events which 
were already bursting upon her imagination 
with full horror. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LORD protector's RECEPTION 

THE Lord Protector of England stood in 
the great banqueting-hall at Whitehall, 
receiving his guests. The beautiful room 
— triumphant to the genius of Inigo Jones — 
was gaily lighted, so as to display in length and 
width and height its spacious Palladian style. 
Its splendid decoration was from the brush of 
Peter Paul Eubens, glowing, with his boisterous 
spirit of exuberant life, in blues and reds and 
yellows. That broken window-frame showed 
where they led King Charles to the block. But 
no one thought of that. The dignitaries present 
were arrayed in court dresses of exceeding 
splendour. Men and women moved through the 
chatting throng in a brilliant variety of colour. 
Those who were distinctly of the Puritan party 
wore sober hues, but even those were garbed 
with richness and elegance. At one end of the 
hall a great orchestra played entrancing music. 
There were forty-three violins among the instru- 
ments. 



i 
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Oliver Protector stood on a raised platform, 
wearing the ermined robe of England's sover- 
eignty, with the sword of state girt to his side. 
Beneath his robe he was dressed in a superb suit 
of black velvet, with silk stockings. Behind 
him was the great chair. He had parted asun- 
der the monarchy which had endured for a 
thousand years, and now he stood there in the 
breach, holding it strenuously against disinte- 
gration, the first and the last man in England to 
put kings aside and sit upon their seat. When 
love could not sway the people, the terror of his 
name held their passions in restraint. The kings 
of the earth trembled lest they might incur his 
displeasure ; the Pope feared constantly to hear 
the thunder of his guns at the gates of Rome ; 
Spain found her progress toward universal 
dominion permanently stopped when she was 
driven back by his Ironsides at Dunkirk and was 
made to surrender Jamaica to his admirals; 
France ceased her persecution of the people of 
the Valleys when she beheld his fearful frown ; 
the Barbary pirates quickly changed their Uves 
to honesty and benevolence when his ships en- 
tered the Mediterranean; the puissant Dutch- 
man went once against his fleet and then took 
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down from his masthead the broom with which 
he had boasted to sweep the seas. The op- 
pressed of all the earth came to him for succour. 
The Jews, who had been exiled from England 
since 1290, came there once again, to be safe in 
life, religion, and fortune. The Catholics found 
through him a growing toleration. " I desire 
from my heart," he had just said, — "I have 
prayed for it, — I have waited for the day to see 
union and right understanding between the 
godly people, — Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and 
all." 

He was now about fifty-eight years of age, 
and his thick brown hair, falling to his shoul- 
ders, was streaked with grey. His head was of 
massive size, and his face, though swollen with 
the wear of many campaigns, and disfigured by 
three warts, wore visibly all the dignity of a 
mighty soul. The steel blue of his eyes could 
gleam with a woman's tenderness or flash with 
the rage of death. His brow was broad, his nose 
was large, his lips were red and full, his jaw was 
thick and square. A slight moustache grew 
upon his upper lip, and a very small growth of 
beard was on his chin, growing not more than 
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an inch below his mouth. His frame was very 
large, lacking two inches of six feet in height, 
and his shoulders had great breadth and 
strength. 

One by one the ambassadors of Europe came 
before him. Each ambassador was required to 
make an obeisance three times, the first at the 
entrance, the second midway, and the third at 
the foot of the platform, — which the Protector 
would acknowledge by a slight bow of his head. 
At last came Bulstrode Whitelock, his own am- 
bassador to the Queen of Sweden, just returned 
with an advantageous treaty of alliance. 

Beside the Protector were his wife, whose 
title of courtesy was the Lady Protectress, and 
three of his daughters, — Elizabeth Claypoole, 
Mary, Countess of Fauconberg, and Frances, 
who was contracted to wed the Earl of War- 
wick. There was a buzz of comment when 
Whitelock met the Protector and was presented 
in a simple fashion to his family. When the 
formal greetings had been exchanged, Oliver 
stepped down from the platform and talked fa- 
miliarly with Whitelock, some of his major-gen- 
erals and his councillors being around him. 

^^The Queen of Sweden was much pleased 
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with the portrait of your Highness," said White- 
lock. 

" By Walker," said Cromwell. " It is much too 
stately. Did she note that in it I wear the chain 
her Majesty sent me ? " 

" Yes, she was highly pleased, and asked many 
questions concerning your Highness's habits of 
life and your tastes and pastimes. She read your 
letter accompanying the portrait many times." 
And Whitelock began to recite it, thus : 

** Virgin, powerful in war, Qneen of the Frozen North, bright 
star of the Pole, yon see what farrows the toils of the field 
have traced in my brow, while, already old in appearance, I 
still retain the energies of a soldier and pursue the untried paths 
of fate, executing the heroic behests of that country with whose 
welfare I am entrusted. Yet to you I willingly smooth the 
sternness of my features; nor shall the royal Christina find 
that I at all times regard the possessor of a throne with severity." 

" Enough ! " cried Oliver, not altogether dis- 
pleased to hear the sentiment repeated. " What 
said the Queen when she read this ? " 

" That if it were only practicable to effect a 
marriage between you and her, she thought it 
possible that you might beget a race of Alex- 
anders ! " 

There was a hearty laugh, in which the Pro- 
tector joined. Indeed, the grotesque suggestion 
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from the eccentric, youthful, and beautiful Queen 
caused so much merriment that Oliver was soon 
wiping the tears from his eyes. But when 
Whitelock whispered into his ear that the Queen 
desired to pay him an early visit to England, and 
gave him a secret missive from her, he instantly 
resumed his gravity. 

"No, no," he said, shaking his head. "It 
would be an ill example." 

"And has Walker's brush wrought so much 
havoc in the Queen's heart?" asked General 
Lambert. " We shall all be running to Walker." 

" Lely's portrait is much better," said Oliver. 

Sir Peter, hearing his name, drew near. 

" But that. General," said Lambert, " is because 
of your order to Sir Peter. It was harsh to de- 
stroy all the grounds of his imagination. What 
did his Highness say to you at his first sitting, 
Sir Peter?" 

"'Paint me exactly as I am,'" quoted Sir 
Peter Lely, " * with all my warts, humours, and 
blemishes, or I will not pay you a farthing for 
your picture I ' " 

There was another laugh, and the Earl of 
Orrery, who had that day come to the Pro- 
tector's court for the first time^ said : 
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" And the warts are all there." 

" And so is life, and so is truth," said Oliver, 
" without which there can be no art." 

" Well said, my lord I " said Sir Peter Lely. 

Lord Orrery soon found opportunity to draw 
the Protector aside. 

"Your Highness," he said, "may I have an 
answer to his Majesty's message ? " 

His Majesty's message had been a request from 
young Charles Stuart that Oliver would give him 
his daughter Frances for a wife, restore him to 
the throne, and make her the Queen of England. 

"I have deeply considered it," said Oliver. 
"The young man would never forgive me his 
father's blood." 

"Nay, your Highness," answered the Earl, 
thinking he saw a yielding ground, " your High- 
ness was but one among many who brought the 
King to the block, but with this marriage you 
would be alone in restoring him. Indeed, your 
Highness might stipulate to still command the 
army. You would become Earl of Essex and a 
Knight of the Garter. With all this, and your 
daughter Queen — you the progenitor of a line of 
kings — think of it, my lord. No man in Europe 
would stand so illustrious before the world." 
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" I say 1 have deeply considered it, my lord," 
answered the great Puritan, ^'and you shall have 
my decision. Young Charles is so damnably 
debauched that he would undo us all. I will not 
talk further of it, my lord." 

The Protector left Lord Orrery in conversa- 
tion with Lambert, and found himself accosted 
by Manassah Ben Israel, a rich Amsterdam Jew 
of Portuguese origin. This man claimed descent 
from King David, and the people of his race be- 
lieved in the ancient pedigree. Ben Israel asked 
leave to introduce the Babbi Jacob Ben Azahel, 
who had come all the way from Asia to ascertain 
whether Cromwell, whose use of the language of 
the Psalms gave a Jewish colour to his character, 
was not indeed the promised Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah. Oliver talked with them for some 
minutes, during which his discourse ranged over 
the splendid field of Hebrew history and touched 
upon the great heroes of their race. 

"Come again and talk with me of these 
things," he said. " They edify me greatly." 

The Dutch ambassador, Beveringe, came up, 
and ventured to suggest a new shipping treaty, 
for Oliver would give entry to no goods into 
England but in English ships. Beveringe could 
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not speak a word of English, however, and as 
Oliver knew no Dutch the two conversed in Latin 
with fine fluency until the matter was settled. 

The Marquis of Hertford, one of England's 
most powerful and ancient nobles, was now pre- 
sented to the Protector, who received him with 
more distinguished marks of his favour than any 
other in that assembly. It was the secret wish 
of his heart to win for his government the rec- 
ognition of the old families from whose names 
England had won her glories in statesmanship 
and war. Here was a royal councillor, the most 
staunch of all the King's men, come, as Oliver 
divined, to test the public feeling toward the 
Protector and report it to young Charles. 

" My dear lord," said Oliver, grasping him in 
his arms, " my burdens are heavy. You are wel- 
come, thrice welcome. You are familiar with 
affairs of state. I need such men ever. I pray 
you, give me some advice." 

The grizzled nobleman frowned. 

" Your Highness," he said, *^ I was Privy Coun- 
cillor to the late King, of blessed memory, and 
it would be highly inapposite for me to offer ad- 
vice to a Protector." 

"Nay, but let rae urge you, my lord," said 
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Cromwell. "It is for our country, which we 
both love. I beseech you, advise me." 

The colour mounted to the old nobleman's 
cheeks. 

" Then," said he, " if your Highness will have 
it, let me say this : Our young Master that is 
abroad, — that is, my Master, and the Master of 
us all — restore him to his crowns ; and by doing 
this you may have what you please." 

The Protector's power of control was tremen- 
dous. 

" In my circumstances, my lord," said he, " I 
could not trust, nor could the King forgive. I 
thank your lordship for your candid speech." 

But he was not in the best frame of mind 
when he turned and encountered the Duke of 
Kichmond. This peer had recently obtained 
Cromwell's leave to travel abroad, which was 
granted on the explicit condition that he would 
not see the royal heir. The Duke had but now 
returned. 

"Ah, my lord," exclaimed the Protector, 
giving him a piercing look, " I would like to 
know whether you have strictly observed the 
promise you made to me that you would not see 
young Charles Stuart ? " 
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The Duke turned pale. 

"I did not see him, your Highness," he 
replied. 

" When you met Charles Stuart," said Oliver 
quickly, " who put out the candles, then ? Come 
now, my lord ! " 

The Duke was too much startled to reply. 

"And what," continued the Protector, "did 
Charles Stuart say to you ? " 

"I protest, your Highness," said Eichmond, 
" that nothing confidential passed between us." 

" Did he not give you a letter ? " 

" No," said the Duke. 

The Protector's face was blazing with scorn. 

"Ah, Thurloe," he said, "you are indeed a 
jewel to keep me so well posted. Our intelli- 
gence fund is excellently spent. Give me your 
hat, my lord! Why, see you here, gentlemen. 
Here is Charles Stuart's letter sewed into the 
lining of his Grace's hat I " 

An officer was close at hand. 

" To the Tower 1 " said CromweU. And the 
Duke of Richmond was conveyed from the 
chamber. 

Cromwell instantly resumed his gaiety. 

" Ah, John Milton I " said Oliver, turning from 

8 
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the ambassador to the poet with a cordial hand- 
clasp. ^' I have longed to see you all evening. I 
have read ^ Eikonoklastes.' " 

" Will it serve ? " inquired Milton. 

"Yes, it is admirably done. It has already 
gone to the printer. The Council will send you 
a thousand pounds for your labour." 

" It is surely not worth so much," said the as- 
tonished man. 

It is a great contrast, — the rich reward for 
this harsh political pamphlet, and the paltry fire 
pounds paid to him by his publisher years after- 
ward for his masterpiece, " Paradise Lost." 

"It will do very well," said Oliver. "Our 
trouble in the matter is that the King's book has 
all the pathos while we have only the argument. 
The crowd will never see an argument against 
the power of pathos. But it is well done." 

Milton was now the Protector's corresponding 
secretary in foreign aflfairs, and a deep friendship 
had sprung up between the two great men which 
was to become perpetual. 

The Protector's wife and daughters drew near 
and talked with them. The Earl of Warwick 
kept near to Frances. 

" Father," said Elizabeth Claypoole, " Mr. Mil- 
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ton gave me something this morning which we 
have all been reading. It concerns you. Would 
you like to hear it, father ? " 

" It is a trifle," said Milton. 

" Eead it, Elizabeth," said Oliver. 

There were a dozen persons within the sound 
of her voice, and she read Milton's stately son- 
net most impressively : 

" Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crownM fortune proud 
Hast reared God^s trophies, and His work pursued, 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued. 
And Dunbar jfteld resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester's laureate wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war ; new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains ; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.'' 

" Is not that fine, father ? " asked Elizabeth. 

" ' Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war ; ' I like that," said Mary. 

" And I like its first line best," said Frances, 
placing her arm through her father's — " ' Crom- 
well, our chief of men.' Do not you like that 
best, mother ? " 
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^^ I like it all, my child,^ replied the mother. 

Oliver laughed. 

" You are a pack of fond women,'* he said, 
with jocular affection. ^^ You all pick out com- 
plimentary parts for me and lose its stirring 
appeal Mr. Milton, is not that woman- 
like ? '' 

Milton, too, smiled, although out of his un- 
happy experience with women he would like to 
have said yes. 

" Women choose the sentiment above the ar- 
gument ever, I think," he ventured to say. 

"Now, Mr. Milton, you do us wrong," said 
Frances, "a grievous wrong. We would not 
choose a false sentiment above a true argument, 
surely." 

The poet beat a hasty retreat. 

" No, surely not," said he. " But if both the 
sentiment and the argument be true, women will 
choose the sentiment and men the argument 
first." 

" A diplomatic answer, Mr. Milton," said the 
Protector in high glee. "I thought they had 
driven you into a comer." 

" As the Scots drove you at Dunbar, father," 
said Elizabeth. 
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" And he escaped as you did, father," said 
Frances, " by a sudden riding over us." 

" Not so doleful an escape, 5anny," said the 
Earl of Warwick, " as that of^erry White when 
be wanted to marry you." 

Here everybody laughed again. 

" What episode is that ? " asked Milton. 

"His Highness's chaplain, Jerry White, was 
on his knees before Fanny," said Warwick, " be- 
seeching her to marry him, when the Protector 
suddenly entered the room. Of course he de- 
manded to know the meaning of that attitude, 
whereupon Jerry said that he was imploring the 
lady's permission to marry her maid, Janet Arm- 
strong. And the Protector said it was a just 
and proper suit, and sent for Janet, and com- 
pelled the marriage to be performed there on the 
instant. And Janet is still his wife." 

" And the mother of his boys," said the Pro- 
tector. " Was I not gracious to grant his sup- 
plication ? " 

" Father, it was the man's terror of you that 
made him name Janet," said Frances. 

" See how a woman clings to her conquests," 
cried the Earl. 

While the younger persons in the assembly 
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continued their pleasantries, Cromwell moved 
on among his guests until he came to General 
Harrison. The Protector was sincerely all 
things to all men, and as Harrison plucked his 
sleeve he paused and greeted him with a quota- 
tion from the Epistle to the Eomans : 

" * For I long to see you,' " he said, holding 
Harrison's hand, " ' that I may impart unto you 
some spiritual gift.' " 

" My dear lord," said Harrison, " let waiting 
upon Jehovah be the greatest and most con- 
siderable business you have every day ; reckon it 
more than to eat, sleep, or counsel together. 
Eun aside sometimes from your company, and 
get a word with the Lord. Why should not you 
have three or four precious souls always stand- 
ing at your elbow, with whom you might now 
and then turn into a corner ? I have found re- 
freshment and mercy in such a way." 

" Thomas, ' I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,' " said Oliver, " ' for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.' " 

"Remember Ephesians sixth and eleventh," 
said Harrison. *' ' Put on the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil.' " 
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** I am trying to wear it as I press toward the 
mark," replied Oliver. And immediately he en- 
gaged with the French ambassador and talked 
of the capture of Dunkirk and the visit of the 
French king to the camp of his Ironsides. 

The evening was well spent when the guests 
began to go home. The last to leave the great 
banqueting-hall were the Protector's family. 
The members of his life-guard were about every- 
where. 

" I will walk in the air before I go to bed," 
he said to his wife, as she withdrew. 

And without special attendance he stepped 
into the gardens in the moonlight. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE ATTACK IN THE GABDEN 

WHTLE moonlight and torchlight gave 
a partial illumination to the grounds 
at Whitehall, there were many shad- 
owed nooks where men might walk in gloom. 

Oliver Protector had put a soft white hat of 
huge size on his head, and he now drew his regal 
robe closely about his figure to keep the wind 
away. As he walked here and there the men of 
his life-guard saluted him on every hand, and he 
responded invariably by calling them by name. 

When he had walked some distance away 
from the honse, within the enclosure, a shriU 
piercing cry of ^^ Fire I " rang out on the stillness 
of the night. 

"Firel Fire! Fire I" 

The life-guard caught it up, and it was re- 
peated from a hundred throats. From every 
direction came the shout — 

"Firel Fire! Fire!" 

The noble palace of Whitehall was burning in 
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twenty different places at once. Plainly the act 
of incendiaries, for it was wild-fire that was 
causing the sudden conflagration. 

The life-guard, vigilant against every human 
foe, lost its discretion for the moment in this 
situation. Its captain, Sir Walter Strickland, 
was not there to command. The extremity was 
imperative. Every man thought only of sup- 
pressing those leaping flames. The mighty man 
at the rear of the garden was himself forgotten. 
They all ran forward to fight that fearful fire. 

All but four. 

As the Protector himself started with quick 
pace toward the house that contained those 
whom he loved best on earth, there were four 
men in a recess in the shrubbery between him 
and the palace. The four wore the dress of his 
life-guard. 

Suddenly a fifth man sprang through the un- 
guarded gate and plucked the Protector by the 
sleeve. The man was dressed in black, with a 
white collar. Unable to gain access until now, 
he was agitated and dishevelled. It was Mark 
Wagstaff, the Fifth Monarchy man. 

" Beware, my lord ! " he gasped. " It is a 
plot 1 " 
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Oliver looked with concern upon the perturbed 
messenger of evil, and sped down the path with 
Wagstaff clinging to his robe. 

But what appalling cry is that which rises high 
above the alarum of the fire and chills the blood 
in the heart of that excited throng ? 

" Help for the Protector ! Ho ! Help for the 
Protector ! " 

Four men advanced quickly from the shrub- 
bery upon Oliver Cromwell with drawn swords. 

" Villains ! " cried Oliver, recognizing the four 
conspirators. " You dare not do this deed 1 " 

His sword was out in an instant. 

Mark Wagstaff flung himself upon the ring- 
leader, John Gerard, and grappled fiercely with 
him. Then the second man among the assassins 
turned upon his comrades and crossed swords 
with Hugh Vowel. It was Eeginald Penrud- 
dock. 

" Traitor I " cried Vowel, engaging him 
fiercely. They fought until Vowel was dis- 
armed, and Penruddock seized him by the throat. 

Cromwell caught the sword of Miles Sinder- 
comb on his own. Oh ! Could yonder Kabbi 
Jew but see his Lion of the Tribe of Judah in his 
rage now! Swords seemed trivial to the Pro- 
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tector in this atrocious assault. In a moment 
his own sword and Sindercomb's are gone, and 
he is holding the miscreant in his naked hands. 
He seems to be rending him in pieces. 

The life-guard are now come with torches and 
drawn swords. The Protector is separated from 
that quivering thing on the ground. Fanny — 
and then his wife, and the other daughters — 
Elizabeth, and Mary — are holding him in their 
arms and soothing him with tender, loving, sob- 
bing words. Oliver gives himself up to a torrent 
of passionate weeping. The broken peace of this 
great soul is like the whirlwind upon the sea. 
The outrage is going to break his heart. The 
terrified women draw him home, comforting him 
on the way. 

On the ground lies Mark Wagstaflf, stunned by 
a blow on the head. Over him stands John 
Gerard with his sword. He and Vowel and 
Penruddock are in the grip of the Ironsides. 
Vowel is heaping curses upon Penruddock, who 
says nothing back. 

Sir Walter Strickland has come from his bed, 
in a robe snatched from the couch as he ran. He 
bad heard the assassins' crv. 

" Do them no hurt ! " he said to the enraged 
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soldiers, who sought to kill them. "A court 
martial will sit at sunrise." 

The wild-fire had done its work as badly as the 
men who set it alight. It was now extinguished. 
The plot had failed. 



OHAPTEE XX 

A MILITAEY TRIBUNAL 

ALL town and country seemed come to 
Whitehall the next morning. The shock- 
ing intelligence of the assault on the Lord 
Protector had alarmed the whole populace, and 
the people gathered in great masses to catch the 
latest word of the affair. There were those in 
that crowd who were secretly delighted at the 
demonstration which had been made against the 
life of the Usurper, as they styled him, but it 
would have been short shrift for any such man 
who would have voiced his sentiments then. 

The army had been called on for reinforce- 
ments, and the grim soldiers of the Common- 
wealth, who had fought with Oliver in a hun- 
dred victorious battles, were in battalions every- 
where. Their faces burned with the wrath 
which consumed their hearts over this attack on 
their beloved leader. 

Suddenly there was a stir among the people, 
and then a cry, " There they come 1 " 

The assassins were being brought to trial. 
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From a barracks at the rear of the palace the 
four men were brought out into the park, closely 
guarded by the Ironsides, and marched to White- 
hall. General Philip Skippon had thrown out a 
long line of soldiers on either side of the route 
followed by the procession, meaning that the en- 
raged people should not defeat the dignity of a 
just doom. 

When the prisoners arrived at Whitehall they 
were conducted to the council-chamber, and 
stood on one side, in a row, each one of the four 
being loaded with chains. 

One after the other, the officials of the Pro- 
tector's government gathered in the room. 
There came Bulstrode Whitelock, and John 
Milton, and John Thurloe ; and from the army. 
General Lambert, General Fleetwood, the Pro- 
tector's son-in-law, and General Desborough, 
his brother-in-law. Then there came Kichard 
Cromwell, — idle while his father had fought in 
the big wars. Secretary Thurloe told Lambert 
that his Highness has designated him and 
Skippon and Whalley and Butler, four of the 
major-generals, to constitute a court martial for 
the trial of the assassins. The officers so chosen 
took their seats at the council table on the side 
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toward the prisoners. On the other side was a 
vacant chair. 

The Lord Protector now entered the room. 
He was apparently entirely calm, but those who 
knew him best perceived the indications of a 
strong excitement self-controlled. All stood up 
until he had taken his seat. 

" Proceed," he said. 

" Prisoners, how do you plead ? " asked Gen- 
eral Lambert. 

There was no answer from the four. 

A soldier stepped forward. 

"What have you to say, William Eouse?" 
asked Lambert. 

"This, General," answered the witness. "I 
was in the yard last night when the cry of fire 
was raised. I saw Hugh Vowel spreading the 
wild-fire, and then saw him turn and run back 
where these other men were standing." 

" What other men ? " asked Lambert. 

" These three who are his companions — Ger- 
ard, Sindercomb, and Penruddock. Not having 
beheld his Highness walk forth in the night, I 
harboured no thought of an attack upon him. I 
thought the crime was to fire the palace, and that 
only. So I stood still to observe^ at some dis- 
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tance from them. Suddenly I heard the cry, 
*Help for the Protector!' Then I knew that 
they were compassing a deeper violence; and, 
making what outcry I could, I ran to the spot 
where his Highness was being attacked." 

" And what saw you, William House ? " asked 
Lambert. 

" These four men assaulting the Protector with 
their swords, and his Highness fighting mightily 
against them. On the ground was Master Mark 
Wagstaff, insensible. Others soon came, when 
these men were seized and taken to the guard- 
room." 

« Is that all, WiUiam ? " 

" That is all, General." 

" I would crave to ask the witness one ques- 
tion." This was spoken by one of the prisoners. 
There was a movement among the soldiers to 
suppress his interruption. 

" Let him," said the Protector. 

" I would ask him," said Penruddock, " whether 
he speaks truly when he says that we four were 
assaulting the Protector ? " 

"Truly, I do speak truly," answered Rouse. 
"I saw it with my eyes, and God knows I lie 
not." 
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" That is all," answered Penruddock. 

Sir Walter Strickland then testified that he 
was the captain of his Highness's life-guard; 
that he had been ill in bed for the past three 
days ; that he had heard the cry of fire, and af- 
terward the cry concerning the Protector ; that 
at the latter cry he had leaped up from the bed 
and ran out, arriving after the assassins were in 
custody. 

Two other soldiers testified that they had fol- 
lowed William Bouse to the scene, and had be- 
held the assassins with their swords drawn 
against the Protector. 

^^ I would ask the same question of these men," 
said Penruddock. 

The question whether they had really seen Pen- 
ruddock assaulting the Protector was asked each 
of the men, and each replied in the affirmative. 

At this instant the door was thrown open, and 
Cicely Overton entered the room, supported on 
the arm of her father. Behind them came Mark 
Wagstaflf with his head in a bandage stained 
with blood. 

She never raised her eyes from the ground, 
and she and her father and her lover were con- 
ducted to chairs beside the table. 

9 
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" You have been sent for," said General Lam- 
bert, ^' because one of these prisoners was taken 
care of at your house. Colonel Overton, will 
you please say whether you had reason to ap- 
prehend that this man, Penruddock, was en- 
gaged in a suspicious undertaking ? " 

" I had no reason whatever to think so, Gen- 
eral Lambert," answered Colonel Overton. " On 
the contrary, I had formed the strongest opinion 
of his honour. I beheld nothing of a suspicious 
nature attaching to him." 

Lambert turned his eyes upon Cicely. She 
was very pale and visibly agitated. The Pro- 
tector eyed her narrowly. 

"Mistress Overton," said General Lambert, 
*^ let me ask you whether you had any reason to 
suspect that your guest was engaged in a plot ? " 

She was silent for quite a little time, and once 
her eyes shot a lightning glance at Penruddock. 
Mark Wagstaflf whispered, " Speak, girl I " 

"There was nothing at all — until — until 
yesterday afternoon," she said. 

"And then what circumstances occurred?" 
inquired Lambert. 

Again there was a pause, and a whispered 
prompting from the Fifth Monarchy man. 
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"Yesterday afternoon," she said, "one of 
these men — Sindercomb — came to our house to 
see — our guest. A gentleman — my cousin, 
Master Mark Wagstaflf — was there. He had 
suspected. He led me to the door and bade me 
listen. Before I caught his meaning I had over- 
heard this plot to assassinate his Highness. 
Master Wagstaflf followed them to Whitehall to 
warn his Highness." 

She had spoken with the greatest eflfort, and 
her mental distress was apparent to all. 

"Mark Wagstaflf, tell the court what you 
know of this foul business," said General Lambert. 

" I suspected this man from the first," said 
Wagstaflf, turning his great black eyes, like a 
hawk, upon Penruddock. " When Sindercomb 
came to see him, I listened to their conversation 
and heard them plot to kill his Highness, declar- 
ing Gerard and Vowel to be their associates in 
the crime. I followed them here, but was held 
at the gate by Gerard, who was on guard there, 
until he left his post to join in the assault. I 
then hastened to the Lord Protector's aid and 
saw these four men assault his Highness." 

" Did you see me assault his Highness ? " in- 
quired Penruddock. 
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" Tea, even so," answered Wagstaff, severely. 

And the three passed out — Cicely, her father, 
and Mark Wagstaff. 

" Prepare the judgment," said the Protector. 

But at that moment a soldier announced that 
another witness outside asked to be heard. The 
Protector nodded his consent, whereupon the 
soldier went out and immediately returned fol- 
lowed by Blanche Cavendish. 

" What is your name ? " asked General Lam- 
bert. 

^^ Blanche Cavendish, niece to the Duke of 
Newcastle," she answered. 

The Protector seemed to display a particular 
interest in her testimony, and he whispered 
something to Lambert. 

" How came you into England ? " asked Lam- 
bert. 

"I arrived in London yesterday from The 
Hague," she replied. " The purpose of my com- 
ing was to be companion to my aunt, the Duch- 
ess of Newcastle, whom his Grace has sent hither 
to endeavour to borrow some money for his ne- 
cessities in Holland. I learned of this crime this 
morning, as all London did, and came here to 
tell what I know of it." 
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" And what do you know of it ? " asked Gen- 
eral Lambert. 

"I stood beside Colonel Penruddock in the 
Duke of Newcastle's garden at The Hague when 
we did both overhear three men plot to assassi- 
nate his Highness the Protector." 

"Who were these three men?" demanded 
Lambert. 

" Lord Somersby and Gerard and Vowel," she 
answered. 

"Ah," muttered the Protector, "the friend 
and confidant of Charles Stuart." 

"Colonel Penruddock immediately declared 
his abhorrence of it, and thereupon, with the ap- 
probation of my uncle, he resolved to take means 
to defeat its accomplishment." 

" And what followed ? " 

" That same day I wrote a letter to his High- 
ness the Protector, apprising him of the plot, and 
giving him the names of the two men whom we 
had learned were to compass the deed. That 
letter my servant gave into the hand of the cap- 
tain of a ship, the Water Witch^ which was just 
sailing for England, and paid him a sum of 
money on his promise to deliver it at Whitehall. 
I did not see Colonel Penruddock again, nor 
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have I heard from him. Bat I see him a prii- 
oner here, and I declare him to be without crim- 
inal intent in this proceeding, notwithstanding 
that a contrary inference might be drawn from 
his association with these conspirators." 

The Protector whispered a word to Lambert. 

" Prisoners," said General Lambert, " have you 
anything to say ? " 

" Nothing," said Gerard. 

" Nor I," said Vowel. 

" Nothing," said Sindercomb. 

" Nothing," said Penruddock. 

Blanche Cavendish gazed at him with a start- 
led, frightened look; and the Protector also 
displayed a slight surprise by raising his brows. 

" Declare the judgment," said Oliver. 

The judges counselled for a moment in an 
undertone. Then General Lambert said : 

" The judgment of the court is this, that you 
each of you, John Gerard, Hugh Vowel, Miles 
Sindercomb, and Keginald Penruddock, are 
found guilty of heinously, wickedly, unlawfully, 
and violently plotting the death of his Highness, 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the dominions thereof^ and the sentence is that 
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you each of you shall suffer death by being be- 
headed to-day at two o'clock in the afternoon." 

" Speak, Reginald ! " cried Blanche Cavendish. 
" Tell them your purpose in this thing." 

"He cannot speak after the sentence," said 
General Lambert. " Take them out." 

" But he may speak by your favour. General 
Lambert," she pleaded. 

" No, it is not permitted," he answered. 

" Then there is one here who has sworn to up- 
hold justice," she persisted. "My Lord Pro- 
tector, you will give him leave to speak ! I de- 
mand it as his right, and I ask it as a return for 
the letter of warning which I sent your High- 
ness from Holland." 

" Let him speak," said the Protector. 

" I had resolved to say nothing," said Pen- 
ruddock. "I ask no leniency for myself, yet 
there are those in England in whose memory I 
would not willingly leave the stigma of assas- 
sination against my honour. This plot was 
formed in Holland, as this lady has testified. 
Bjiowing, from the high source of its instigation, 
that to denounce it would but the more swiftly 
promote it through other agents who are even 
now swarming into England, I joined in it, pur- 
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posing to act with these conspirators up to tJie 
very moment of the attempt, and trusting to my 
own sword to defeat it. So hateful was the 
project to me that I meant to let it go to the 
very limit of safety, in order, by bringing these 
men to judgment, to drive away the rest. To 
have warned his Highness in advance would but 
have made him the victim of the next band of 
plotters who had received from the same eminent 
master the same promised compensation and 
preferment." 

" Tou will release him, your Highness ? " de- 
manded Blanche. 

^^ TSo. It cannot be done after the sentence," 
said the Protector. 

" Oh, my lord," cried Blanche, " you will not 
do this. Tou do not believe that he is guilty ! " 

^^The sentence has been pronounced," an- 
swered Oliver. 

The Protector stood up, and all the audience 
with him. 

" Say this to the world," he said impressively, 
as if there were myriad tongues there to obey 
him upon the four winds. " I do truly think 
that assassinations are base and odious, and I 
never would begin such shameful practices. But 
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the first provocation has come from you." It 
must have been unseen Cavaliers to whom he 
was speaking. " If you do try it again, I will 
retaliate, and I will never stop until I have ex- 
terminated the whole family of the late King, 
Charles Stuart. And God knows that I lie not I 
Take them out." 

The Protector left the room, followed by his 
retinue, and the condemned prisoners were taken 
back to gaol. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THB PENALTY OF TREASON 

WHEN the four prisoners found them- 
selves in the guard-room, with the terri- 
ble sentence of death upon them, they 
acted according to the nature of each. Three of 
them united in bitter and profane denunciation 
of Reginald Penruddock ; while Penruddock re- 
ceived their imprecations in entire silence. 
When they had exhausted the vials of their 
wrath upon Penruddock, Vowel plainly showed 
a weakening fortitude, and asked the guards 
various questions with the faint hope that they 
might encourage him by a suggestion of clem- 
ency. Sindercomb cursed the Protector and tried 
to palliate his crime as an act of patriotism, and 
then flung himself on his bed and professed to 
fall into a deep sleep. Gerard declared himself 
a fool to sell his honour and his soul to a profli- 
gate King without a throne. Penruddock paced 
the floor, saying nothing. 

" Why did you not warn us, so that we might 
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have escaped with our lives?" demanded Ger- 
ard, of Penruddock. 

"You would have slain me there on the 
Water Witch, if I had done so," he replied. 
" Besides, when I learned that there are twenty 
bands of assassins like — ourselves — let loose in 
England, all moved either by the King's pro- 
curement or by that terrible pamphlet, * Killing 
No Murder,' I resolved that your purpose should 
work its own ruin, as you have already heard me 
declare." 

"You hoped to gain favour with the Pro- 
tector. Traitor I Well, I am glad you are in 
the mess with the rest of us. Serves you right, 
by God I " 

"On the contrary," answered Penruddock, 
" nothing would have been easier than, by divul- 
ging this plot to the Protector, to gain his 
favour and a good place in his service." 

" You do n't mean to say that you expected to 
be caught in your own trap?" demanded 
Gerard. 

" Yes, Gerard, when I found that the progress 
of the conspiracy compelled me to come with 
you to England, I felt assured from that moment 
that it would involve my own destruction." 
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" And what was your motive, then, for such a 
sacrifice ? " asked Gerard ironically, though with 
real curiosity. 

" I had no motive, Gerard," answered Penrud- 
dock, with entire candour, " other than my ab- 
horrence of murder. When I heard the plot 
there at the Duke of If ewcastle's, I resolved to 
defeat it. The possible penalty on myself did 
not deter me from opposing it any more than 
the possible penalty on yourself deterred you 
from attempting it." 

" If I may only see your head struck oflf first, 
I shall not regret to die," said Gerard bitterly. 

" It may be even so," said Penruddock. 

Miles Sindercomb, who was still on the bed, 
was breathing so heavily that he now attracted 
the attention not only of his companions in the 
plot, but of the guards as well. One of the sol- 
diers walked over to the couch and shook him 
roughly. '* Here ! " said he, " you are making 
too much noise. Wake up ! " 

But even while he turned the snoring man 
over. Miles Sindercomb gave another mighty 
suspiration, and then his spirit passed out of his 
body. Here was one malefactor who had 
plainly expected to fail in his nefarious design. 
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for he had provided himself with poison, and he 
was now dead. 

There was a great excitement about White- 
hall when it was known that one of the con- 
spirators had committed suicide, and vigorous 
measures were adopted to prevent the others 
from following his example. Each of the men 
was again searched, and a guard was set to 
watch every action of each one, lest he too 
might swallow some deadly drug. 

In the meantime the preparations for the ex- 
ecution were going forward, and the time was 
slipping by all too swiftly. 

At five minutes to two o'clock, William Bouse 
came in and told the men to get ready to go to 
the block. 

" Friend," said Penruddock, " you swore this 
morning that you saw my sword aimed against 
the Protector. Men sometimes, by sympathy 
with the thing they hope to prove, swear to that 
which they would believe but do not know to be 
true. Before I go to my death I would ask you 
whether in conscience you will not make some 
abatement of your testimony." 

Eouse looked troubled. 

^^I cannot call you friend again," said he, 
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" and yet I do feel sorry for you. If you so 
much regret to hear us all swear that you as- 
saulted the Protector, why were you in this 
plot ? But if it will ease your mind in going be- 
fore God for damnation, then I will confess that 
it was too dark, from where I stood, to see what 
each man of you was doing. But when we sur- 
rounded you and found four of you there, it was 
an easy thing to see that his Highness had held 
you all off, one against four." 

" Thank you for that admission," said Penrud- 
dock fervently, " but even there your conclusion 
is wrong. He was not one against four. He 
was three against three. It was the Protector 
against Sindercomb, Gerard against Wagstaff, 
and Yowel against me. Am I not right, 
Gerard ? " 

" Yes," answered Gerard, " I will acknowledge 
that you have related it as it occurred." 

" But come I " said Eouse. " If you would 
pray, be at it." 

"I have been praying this last hour," said 
Penruddock, " and I am ready to go." 

The other two said nothing. 

"Then follow me," said Bouse, arranging a 
guard about the prisoners. 
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Gerard was conducted out first; and then 
Vowel followed him to the block. Penruddock 
whose turn came last, was signalled to advance 
and stepped toward the door, when Sir Walter 
Strickland entered the room and said : 

^^ Reginald Penruddock, his Highness, the 
Lord Protector, has granted you a full pardon." 



CHAPTEE XXn 

THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL 

PENEUDDOCK felt a great wave of exul- 
tation surge through his heart. He had 
prepared himself to die, and he thought 
that he could resign life willingly. But now the 
overpowering sensation of pardon which caused 
him almost to faint with sudden joy revealed to 
himself how hollow was his pretension of stoi- 
cism in death when set out against the ineffable 
glory of living. 

Sir Walter Strickland perceived his keen emo- 
tion and pressed his hand with generous sym- 
pathy. 

" You have performed an eminent service to 
the Protector and the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land," he said, '^ and his Highness instructed me 
to tell you so, with his acknowledgment of it. 
A man of lesser wisdom and valour would have 
spoiled the game by unmasking it too soon. You 
took the last chance with the miscreants, imper- 
illing both life and honour to effect your pup- 
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pose. His Highness permitted the sentence to 
touch yon only until he had satisfied himself be- 
yond peradventure of the facts in this remark- 
able case. He now knows the whole story, and 
it involves the honour of the young man, Charles 
Stuart. You have balked all those hounds that 
he has set after this noble quarry. And therein 
his Highness wishes me to say, that, there being 
no longer hope for you in that young man's 
favour, he will be glad to give you preferment 
worthy of your parts in his own service." 

" I thank you. Sir Walter, for your courtesy 
to me," answered Penruddock, " and I am deeply 
beholden to his Highness, the Protector, for the 
offer he has made. But it would be impossible 
for me to accept his aid. My honour stands un- 
assailable in the part I have taken in this plot so 
long as I profit not by the Protector's favour. 
But if I were to join his party now, it would be 
said that I had balked the conspiracy for my own 
gain, and so I would be no better than an as- 
sassin — yea, I would be a treacherous assassin, 
baser than my criminal associates. Ko, no, Sir 
Walter, — I will accept no reward from his 
Highness. Eather, I shall return again to The 

Hague, and there receive such praise or dispar- 

10 
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agement as the men of my own party shall mete 
out to me." 

^^I think yon are straining at the point of 
hononr too subtilely," said Sir Walter Strick- 
lancL ^^Your valour and honesty are known 
unto all men — so much so, indeed, that no one 
has been willing to believe that you were crimi- 
nally engaged in this plot. His Highness did 
not believe it from the start, — for he knew of 
this design before your party engaged in his 
service. Honourable employment is at your 
command. Consider it, sir. Be not too quick to 
put it aside for sentiment." 

^^ But sentiment is the light of the soul," said 
Penruddock, ^^ and I could make no progress in 
life with that light extinguished. ^To thine 
own self be true ; thou canst not then be false to 
any man.' Does not our Shakespeare put the 
whole philosophy of right-doing in that phrase ? 
The man who cannot sleep o' nights, Sir Walter, 
because he has acted in contravention of his 
right sense of honour, has put out the light 
which God gave to make his slumber safe. Let 
him rekindle his light and regain his sleep. iNo. 
My way is clear. I will not traffic with my 
conscience." 
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" I am sorry," said Sir Walter. " I will con- 
vey your answer to the Protector. He will 
regret to lose so true a man from his service. 
He is ever alert to discover the exceptional man 
and appoint him to do the state's business. It is 
England's gain that he should do so. I am 
sorry. I hoped you would take the place he has 
marked out for you. Gome with me to dinner." 



CHAPTER XXm 

A SUDDEN HABBIAOX 

IMMEDIATELY foUowing his release from 
gaol, Fenruddock resolved to follow Blanche 
Cavendishi impelled both by affection and 
gratitude to fly to her side. On resigning from 
the Protector's life-guard, he had, despite Sir 
Walter Strickland's importunate desire that he 
would receive a large sum of gold, consented to 
accept only the meagre pay that he had earned 
in his four weeks' service as a soldier. He was 
not bidden to say farewell to the Protector, and 
departed with only Sir Walter's adieu. 

The incomparable Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, was quartered in cheap lodgings in Lon- 
don with Blanche ; and she was seeing every 
man of means whose sympathy was at all likely 
to lean toward the Cavalier side in her en- 
deavour to borrow money for her illustrious 
spouse. If there were idle moments in her busy 
quest, she dutifully devoted them to the com- 
position of a memoir of her husband's life — that 
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quainti curious, affected biography of a staunch 
soldier and KingVman which still holds the 
faint charm of her own loveliness, like dead rose- 
leaves. 

It was raining hard when Penruddock came 
to their rooms, and they were consequently both 
at home, together with Dr. Manchester, an old 
chaplain of the Duke's. 

The Duchess greeted him with the marks of a 
wholesome regard, while Blanche gave him her 
hand to kiss, and the Doctor asked him about 
the conspiracy. 

They compelled him to narrate the story of 
the plot, and were particularly interested when 
he told of his accident and of his sojourn at 
Colonel Overton's. When he had described 
Cicely's kindness to him, the Duchess said : 

"Ah, Blanche, there is a smart rivalry. It 
would make a play. Was she pretty, Mr. Pen- 
ruddock ? " 

"Very pretty," answered Penruddock. 
" Young and slight and very fair. Not beauti- 
ful and tall, like you, Blanche." 

" Happy maid," said Blanche, " to live in the 
country, at home, with abundance and peace 
around her ! Beally, Beginald, I wonder you 
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did not fall in love with her. It would have 
been a good settlement for you." 

The Duchess and the clergyman, in all sym- 
pathy for the lovers, now retired to the next 
room. 

*' Blanche," said he, " you place everything on 
such a material basis. Have you still not culti- 
vated any ideals since we parted at the Duke's 
that day ? " 

" Yes, Keginald," she said, " I have never been 
without ideals — the ideal of life and wealth and 
power. It is my ideal to be restored to that to 
which I was born — to see a King on England's 
throne — to be welcomed at his court while 
youth and the favour of my face are still with 
me. It is my ideal to have clothes for adorn- 
ment, and not to be hungry three days in the 
week." 

" Alas, my dear girl," said he, taking her hand, 
"the hardships of your banishment have ob- 
scured a beauty in your soul that is far fairer 
than the beauty of your very sweet face. I have 
felt all these longings myself, as has every Cava- 
lier who has known better days. And they 
come with greater force upon a woman who has 
lost so much. But I can forget all this when I 
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am with you — I think of nothing but you — 
and I wish that you might sometimes find pres- 
ent happiness with me." 

" I do, Keginald," she said, yielding her cheek 
to be kissed. ^' But we should be so much hap 
pier if we were not hungry." 

"Let us hope the times will soon change," 
said he. " I think I see signs of it here in Eng- 
land, when all who are banished may return and 
enjoy their own." 

" Beginning with the King ? " she said. 

« No." 

She started away from him. 

" What ! " she demanded. " Is not his Majesty 
to be at the foundation of this return ? " 

" No," he said. " Not at the first. The Pro- 
tector's government is too firmly established. 
All we can hope for is a general amnesty 
for the King's party, but not for the King, of 
course." 

<' It is impossible ! " she said, colouring with 
indignation. " It would be base to accept any- 
thing that did not start with the King's res- 
toration." 

" I have learned that the Protector will never 
consent to the King's return," said Penruddock. 
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^^ He has rejected the King's offer to marry his 
daughter." 

Blanche almost shrieked. 

"'Tis false!" she cried. "The King never 
made him such an offer. What, marry a stock- 
herder's daughter! Make the daughter of the 
regicide Queen of England! Reginald, your 
credulity goes too far." 

" Nevertheless, I am most credibly informed of 
it," said Penruddock. "But you are unhappy, 
Blanche. Everything displeases you. I hope 
that you, at least, will be restored to your home 
in England in the near future, and the Duke and 
Duchess to theirs. That would be a big gain for 
your own tranquillity." 

" Eeginald, I believe the King's friends should 
live or die with him," she said. 

" For my part," said Penruddock, " I have lost 
the King's favour by defeating this assassination 
plot. He was himself at the bottom of it. He 
will hate me ever after for what I have done." 

" Why did you do it at such a sacrifice ? " she 
asked. 

His face clouded. 

" Because it was murder," he replied. " When 
will the Duchess return to Holland, Blanche ? " 
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" This afternoon, I think." 

" And you will go with her ? " 

" Yes, — why should I stay here ? " she inquired. 
" And you, Eeginald — what are your plans ? " 

"I have received permission from the Pro- 
tector to visit my mother in Yorkshire," said he. 
" Our estates have been amerced heavily by the 
present Government, but they are large enough 
still to yield a revenue, and of this I am, as you 
know, in sore need. When this double duty of 
affection and business shall have been discharged, 
I will return to Holland — perhaps in two 
months." 

" And then what plan have you ? " 

^^To tell them all in Holland what I have 
done. I shall tell his Majesty first if I can find 
him there. Being then quit of the King, I can 
follow his fortunes no longer. Having refused 
to join the Protector's party, there seems noth- 
ing for me to do save to draw my sword as a 
mercenary soldier in the Low Country war. It 
is not a bright outlook for me, Blanche." 

" No," she said, drily. 

" But your uncle, the Duke, will approve of my 
conduct," he ventured, hungry for a word of 
praise from her. 
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She made no response, and his cheek coloured. 

" And so will all true men, of whatever party." 
he continued. " And so, too, will all " 

A pause. 

" You were going to say, * and so, too, will all 
true women,' Reginald," she said. 

" Oh, Blanche I " he cried, his voice breaking 
into a passionate appeal. " Why do you torture 
me thus ? Why do you keep back that loving 
approbation which my soul thirsts after from 
your lips ? I have done a deed of danger, and 
sacrificed the King's favour thereby. Honest 
men do not stop to count the cost in an impera- 
tive duty." 

He took her in his arms and kissed her on the 
mouth. 

"You promised to marry me," he said. 
" Three months ago you gave me your promise. 
You have grown strangely cold and calculating 
— you are drifting away from me, Blanche. 
What is the matter ? " 

" Our affairs are so much under a cloud," she 
said. 

« And what of it ? " he asked. " The sunlight 
of love will pierce through that cloud. We shall 
have a golden holiday, Blanche." 
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"The time is surely not ripe for marrying, 
Eeginald." 

"Why not, Blanche? I long to lift you out 
of that sordid, intriguing, vagrant set at The 
Hague. The loss of home and country has car- 
ried with it the loss of much that is decent and 
virtuous in the poor fools there." 

" But are we not a part of them ? " 

" Tes, yes, — and as unfortunate as they. But 
idleness and wretchedness have done their work 
in the sound hearts of many men and women 
who in happier days were towers of virtue. 
Blanche, I would lift you out of all this." 

" But how, dear Beginald ? Your estates are 
as deeply involved by the Usurper's tyranny as 
are mine, or my uncle's." 

" Let us marry, first, Blanche. That is what 
my heart cries out to you. I would get this 
money from my mother — it will be something. 
Let us then leave The Hague. If there is no 
chance to return to England, let us go beyond 
seas — to America. Dear heart, listen to me 1 " 

" What — the Wilderness 1 Never, Eeginald." 

She released herself from his embrace. 

"No," she said. "There are many women 
who would cross the ocean. I am not one of 
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them. Holland has its miseries, it is true. But 
America, — why, there is nothing there but sav- 
ages and wolves I " 

'^ And yet we could make it another England 
if, joining the Pilgrims, we would brave its perils 
together." 

"No, Reginald, I will not go. We have 
linked our fortunes with the King's. Let us 
abide his destiny." 

" Alas, Blanche 1 " said he, " you know what I 
have done. When duty links you to the King, 
it unlinks you from me." 

" Well, you could soon forget me," she said, 
tempting him. 

Again he caught her in his arms. 

" Blanche, listen to me," he cried. " You are 
my betrothed wife. You love me, and I worship 
you, and yet you are tearing yourself away from 
me and going back in a stiU deeper despair to 
the loose life among the beggared Cavaliers at 
The Hague. I will not permit you to do it! 
No, by Heaven. I will demand the fullBlment 
of your vow. I claim you for my wife in mar- 
riage." 

" But when, dear Reginald ? " she asked in a 
teasing voice. 
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"Now and here," he answered. "Dr. Man- 
chester is here, the Duchess will not oppose it. 
Come ! I will not even plead with you, Blanche. 
You must come." 

Dr. Manchester appeared, coughing to warn 
them of his coming. Behind him was the 
Duchess. 

" I must be going," said the churchman. 

"Dr. Manchester, stay," said Penruddock, 
speaking quickly. "Blanche and I are be- 
trothed. The Duke and Duchess approve our 
marriage. She is returning this afternoon to 
The Hague. There are great perils there. I 
would give her the protection of my name. 
Duchess ! Tour Grace will consent ? Doctor, 
we would have you marry us straight- 
way." 

" But it is sudden. Colonel Penruddock," said 
the Doctor. "Marriage should be undertaken 
soberly and after grave deliberation." 

" The circumstances will not permit of time, 
good Doctor. Tour Grace ? " 

" Tes, I consent, if Blanche wishes it," said the 
Duchess. 

" I have not been given time to think, — nay, 
nor speak," said Blanche. 
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^ Marry us, Dr. Manchester," pleaded Pen- 
ruddock. 

And the amazed clergyman married them 
then and there, the Dachess calling in the lodg- 
ing-woman to make two witnesses. 

^^ I wish you joy,'' said the Doctor, finishing 
the service and taking his farewell. 

^^ Bemember, Doctor," Blanche called to him, 
^^ this ceremony must be kept secret." 

^^ My dears," said the Duchess, ^^ I hope you 
may learn to love each other as his Orace and I 
love. I have been meditating on my lord's love 
all day. It is a solace when I am not beside 
him. He is the only person I was ever in love 
with. I am not ashamed to own it. I glory 
in it. It is not an amorous love I bear him." 
The Duchess blushed, for she was not thirty; 
but she had a frank way of speaking her 
thoughts which injured no one's sensibility. ^^ I 
was never infected with that, — that is a disease, 
or a passion, or both. I only know by relation, 
not by experience." 

" But it is an ill time to speak of love, my 
dear aunt," said Blanche, ^^ amid so much pov- 
erty." 

" You are a wedded bride, my dear," returned 
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the Duchess. ^^ Think only of that. Let not 
title, wealth, power, or person entice you to love, 
Blanche," cried the beautiful Duchess. '^Make 
your love honest and honourable. And then no 
time or season can aflfect it — nor poverty, either, 
Blanche. For though misfortune may and does 
often dissolve base, wild, loose, and ungrounded 
affections, yet she hath no power of those that 
are united either by merit, duty, fidelity, or true 
love." 

" My lady, it is a beautiful constancy you do 
give to your husband," said Penruddock. 

« 

" No man is worthy of so much devotion from 
a woman," retorted Blanche, bound to be per- 
verse. 

"I have heard my husband say in his banish- 
ment," said the Duchess, ^' that he had nothing 
left him but a clear conscience, by which he had 
and did still conquer all the armies of mis- 
fortunes that ever seized upon him." 

" My aunt's example is ideal enough, even for 
you, Eeginald," commented Blanche. 

" Her Grace has spoken my own heart's long- 
ing," he replied. 

, " If heaven would but give me a child to my 
lord," said the Duchess, "I would long for noth- 
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ing else. My fancy's pencil can paint no greater 
ecstasy." 

"Must you go to-day, madam?" asked the 
Cavalier, looking longingly at his bride. 

" At once — even now," answered the Duchess, 
going again into the next room, that they might 
say farewell. 

" My wife 1 " he said, folding her in his arms. 

" No," she answered, " in despite of this cere- 
mony, Beginald, — let me speak candidly, — not 
until the King is restored to his throne." 

" It is beyond reason — it is cruel, Blanche." 

" But I am resolved." 

" Farewell, then," he cried. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A BALL AT THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE'S 

THREE months had passed, and they were 
attempting to do a thing of regal splen- 
dour at the Duke of Newcastle's house. 
Young Charles Stuart had come to The Hague 
that day with his tattered followers in eight 
coaches — "a king of shreds and patches." The 
poor Duke, now in constant fear of the debtors' 
prison, had nevertheless raised a goodly sum of 
money in the afternoon from Joseph Ash and 
John Shaw, two Dutch merchants. If these 
traders soon afterward retired from business and 
assumed the honours and titles of knighthood to 
which the Duke had just elevated them, let not 
the wicked imagine a vain thing — that the 
knighthood flowed from the Duke's borrowing. 
Forsooth, why should the borrowing and the 
knighthood have any relation to each other? 
Only a malicious mind could think it. 

Wax candles were burning in a score of 
sconces in the large rooms at the Duke's house, 

n 
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and torches outside were held by footmen in 
ragged liveries. Besides those friends of noble 
and gentle birth in the Cavalier party, the Duke 
had asked many persons of distinction resident 
at The Hague, and a striking contrast was 
formed by the affluent Hollanders in their ele- 
gant apparel moving among the English men 
and women in their shabby clothes. But the 
Duke and Duchess received their guests with a 
gracious and sweet hospitality which made them 
all forget the misfortunes of exile. 

The company being: assembled, there was a 
.uad»hJJthoga*c„n,e«.tionwi.»itw.. 
announced that the King would enter. The 
music played while the Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle left their station in the bay-window 
and proceeded to the door opening into the hall, 
dividing the guests into two parties and leaving 
an avenue between. At the foot of the stairs 
they received his Majesty, kneeling and kissing 
his hands. Behind the King were his sister, 
Elizabeth, the Princess Royal; his brother, 
James, Duke of York; his brother, Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester ; and his little sister, Henri- 
etta, Duchess of Orleans. Beyond them were 
the Duchess of Lorraine and her son and 
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daughter, the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of 
Bristol, and a score of lords and ladies of the 
King's retinue. Among the ladies were some 
concerning whom one of the wits observed that 
the higher they rose in his Majesty's esteem the 
lower they fell in the opinion of others. 

Charles was in his happiest mood, and received 
the loyal greetings of his entertainers with effu- 
sive expressions of regard. The Duke and Duch- 
ess returned through the room, walking back- 
ward, the royal party following them. As he 
passed along the crowded chamber the unthroned 
King was acclaimed with profound and enthusi- 
astic devotion by his faithful subjects. These 
expatriated men and women beheld in his person 
the embodiment of the cause to which their un- 
shaken adherence had made them paupers ; and 
their contact with his own wretchedness to-night 
imparted a glamour to his person which evoked 
their admiration and their tears. His Majesty 
bowed and smiled on every hand, often speaking 
the names of his friends as he passed on. When 
he arrived at the window he turned and stood 
facing them on a little raised platform ; and his 
suite grouped themselves beside him. The 
guests were then presented, each one bowing 
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and retiring, while now and then one of the 
more emotional fell before him and wet his 
band with tears. He had a pleasant word for 
everybody, and ever and anon spoke a jest 
which set the company in a roar of laughter. 
To the incomparable Margaret, his hostess, he 
uttered a gallant compliment, and then said 
characteristically : 

''Madam, I perceive that my lord of New- 
castle's credit can procure better meat than my 
own." 

" Your Majesty is merry to-night," replied the 
Duchess, laughing. " But I thank you. Vanity 
your Majesty knows, is so natural to our sex 
that it were unnatural not to be so." 

The King inquired of the Duke concerning his 
horses, and asked to see them on the morrow. 

" I have two that your Majesty will be pleased 
to ride, I am sure," said the Duke. 

" I shall try them, surely," answered Charles. 
" I owe all my skill at manage to you, my lord. 
When you were the governor of our person you 
taught us horsemanship before arithmetic. Odds 
fish ! I shall never cease to be grateful to you 
for promoting our physical education in advance 
of the mental." 
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" Your Majesty has never swerved from the 
good start his Grace gave you on that plan," 
said Ormond, with a sly irony. 

" Mon Dieu ! " answered Charles. " We have 
had but slight chance for the exercise of any 
other talents since the battle of Worcester." 

Mohun, the player, now came in, dressed in a 
black satin robe and wearing a garland of bays, 
and made a speech in verse, of the Duke of 
Newcastle's own poetry, complimenting the 
King in his highest eloquence. When this had 
been applauded, Betty Morehouse, another 
player, recited a part of a masque which Ben 
Jonson had composed for the Duke when he had 
entertained Charles the First in happier days. 

" Have you not a play of your own for our en- 
tertainment, my lord Newcastle?" inquired 
Charles, when Betty had retired amid applause. 
" Shall we not witness ^ The County Captain ' or 
*The Variety'? We have read them. They 
have good action, my lord." 

" Nay, your Majesty is very kind to say so," 
said the delighted Duke, '^ but I shall spare the 
infliction of either of them upon your Majesty's 
patience to-night." 

" But you, fair Margaret," said Charles, turn- 
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ing to the Duchess, " your book on my lord's life 
is printed in England, I hear. What say they 
there of it ? " 

"His friends applaud, his enemies dispraise 
it," answered the Duchess. 

" 'T is so of every book," said Charles. 

"The Duchess is too modest," said Shirley 
the poet. " The response of the University of 
Cambridge was worthy of the gift. * Hereafter,' 
they said, ^ if generous and high-bom men shall 
search our library for a model of a most ac- 
complished general, they shall find it expressed 
to the life, not in Xenophon's Cyrus, but in the 
Duchess of Newcastle's William.' " 

"Good!" cried Charles, "and so they shall. 
Your Grace raised and supported the most con- 
siderable army which our dear father of sainted 
memory possessed, and when it fell at Marston 
Moor, his power and his sacred person fell, too." 

The Duke sank upon his knees and kissed the 
King's hand, being melted to tears by the force 
of this generous speech. 

" It is a noble testimony your Majesty makes 
for me," he said. 

" I would I might have been in that battle," 
said Charles, his face glowing with enthusiasuL 
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" I should never have left the field in pursuit of 
spoils as did our Cousin Eupert, losing the day 
to Cromwell." 

" Prince Eupert's courage was higher than his 
discretion on that day," said the Duke, who had 
lost army, fortune, and the kingdom through the 
Prince's fault. 

^^ And most melancholy of all the incidents of 
that day," said Charles, " was the annihilation of 
your Grace's regiment, the White Lambs. What 
has become of Penruddock, their colonel ? " 

*^ He went to England to prevent the assassina- 
tion of Cromwell," said the Duke ; " although it 
was Cromwell who cut him down at Marston 
Moor." 

Now Charles knew all about the assassination 
plot and the history of it, including the part 
which Penruddock had taken in it. But Crom- 
well's warning that he would retaliate had cooled 
the ardour of the royal heir to put him to a vio- 
lent death. Besides, a certain generosity of 
heart had asserted itself in the breast of Charles 
after the failure of the plot ; and he felt secretly 
pleased that his fame had been spared the odium 
of assassination. This had led him to feel a real 
gratitude toward Penruddock for thwarting so 
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base a design ; and, instead of considering him 
as a traitor to his cause, he now regarded him as 
the saviour of his honour. 

" And have you not heard from him since that 
diabolical conspiracy was defeated ?" he asked. 

" My wife and Blanche saw him in England," 
said the Duke, much relieved to discover the 
bent of the King's mind in the matter. "He 
was going to see his mother in Yorkshire. Like 
the rest of us, he needs money and hoped to gain 
it from her. We have had no word from him 
since then." 

" A ship has arrived to-night from England," 
said the Duke of Ormond. 

" Then we may receive intelligence from Pen- 
ruddock," observed Newcastle. "Indeed he 
may have returned in her." 

" We owe a punishment to my Lord Somersby 
for inspiring that abhorrent and wicked plot," 
cried Charles. " But come ! We have dallied 
with all the Muses save Terpsichore. The music 
is playing. Shall we not dance, my lord ? " 

" Yes, yes, your Majesty." 

There was a clapping of hands as his Majesty 
led the dance with the Duchess Margaret. The 
others joined in the figure, and gaiety was 
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supreme. After the first dance Charles met 
Blanche Cavendish and danced twice with her. 
She was beautiful to-night, and repaid the atten- 
tions of the King with all the charm she pos- 
sessed. Charles made her many fine speeches 
and pressed her hand. 

" Tell me, fair one," he said. " Are you to 
marry Colonel Penruddock ? I hear it so stated 
to-night." 

Blanche not having heard the King's senti- 
ments in regard to Penruddock, was seized with 
a great curiosity to learn how Charles looked 
upon his conduct. Avoiding a direct reply to 
his question, she said : 

" Your Majesty knows him to be a true and 
valorous soldier ? " 

^^ England has no better man," said Charles. 
" I know his career well — particularly at Mar- 
ston Moor and in the assassination plot." 

Blanche felt her admiration of Penruddock 
rising with the King's praise ; and there was a 
secret consciousness in her heart that she had 
not been so entirely appreciative of him as his 
character deserved. Their walk took them be- 
hind a screen, where the King pressed a kiss 
upon her lips. Before she could frame a speech 
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or rebuke him for his boldness, she and the King 
were both startled by hearing the announcement 
at the door : 

" Colonel Beginald Penruddock 1 " 



CHAPTER XXV 

A DEAD LION 

PENRUDDOCK advanced straight toward 
the King, made a deep obeisance, and then 
said, with an air of intense though sup- 
pressed excitement : 

" Your Majesty, Oliver Cromwell is dead ! " 

The music was playing, so that the words were 
heard by only a few persons. 

Charles looked incredulous for a moment, then 
seized Penruddock by the shoulders and de- 
manded, almost fiercely : 

" What — what is this you tell me ? " 

" Oliver Cromwell is dead 1 " 

Charles knew that his informant was telling 
the truth. Releasing his hold of Penruddock, he 
drew his sword with an assumption of terrible 
rage. 

""What! You have assassinated himl" he 
cried. *' You have struck him down unawares — 
you have foully murdered him ? I have it in 
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mind myself to avenge his death. By God, Pen- 
ruddock, I have ! " 

" Your Majesty," said Penruddock quietly, 
" he died a natural death, in his own bed." 

Charles sheathed his sword. 

" When did this occur ? " he asked. 

" On Friday, the third of this month of Sep- 
tember, at four o'clock in the afternoon. Just 
three days ago," said Penruddock. 

The music had been suddenly stopped, and the 
room was in a great uproar. Every one was 
pressing forward to hear the most astounding in- 
telligence in all Europe. 

^^ Cromwell is dead I " cried the King, in an 
ecstasy of joy. " Cromwell is dead I James I 
Brother 1 Sister I" he continued, embracing 
them with an extravagant demonstration, "Crom- 
well is dead I That bloody tyrant, that damned 
usurper, that accursed regicide and murderer of 
our dear father I My lords — Ormond, Bristol, 
Newcastle — Cromwell is dead ! " The tears were 
streaming from his eyes. He was embracing 
everybody, men and women alike. And they in 
turn embraced each other. They laughed, they 
sobbed, they cursed Cromwell, they shouted 
" God save the King 1 " 
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" Lady Margaret," continued Charles, " Crom- 
well is dead I Blanche! Helen! Elizabeth! 
Have you heard the blessed news ? Cromwell is 
dead ! By St. George ! There was never such 
good tidings came to this world since Christ was 
born ! The canting hypocrite, the detestable 
villain, the intriguing gamester, the sly knave, 
the vile monster! — O God! what shall I call 
him ? — the infamous wretch who gave my sainted 
father to the headsman and dared to deck his 
own loathsome carrion in the royal majesty of 
England! But Satan has his soul at last — he 
made a compact with the devil for his soul on 
Worcester battle-field e'er he won the fight. And 
now the infernal bargain is paid, and all hell 
shrieks her fury as she seizes upon that mis- 
shapen iniquity 1 I sweai' to hang him at Ty- 
burn — I will draw and quarter his carcase — I 
will put his head over Westminster roof on a 
pike, where all the world may behold the mis- 
creant in a greater height than any he aspired 
to occupy I Cromwell is dead ! Oh, James, 
James, do you hear it ? Cromwell is dead ! " 

Everybody was shouting it. All through the 
Duke of Newcastle's house, and out in his gar- 
dens, the cry was heard, '^ Cromwell is dead 1 " 
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And then it passed into the streets, and the 
stillness of the night was broken by it. Men ran 
into taverns and cried it out to gamesters and 
tipplers, and straightway the cavaliers who had 
long since lost the tapster's credit were restored 
to grace, and The Hague rang with the baccha- 
nalian shouts of the English exiles. Down to the 
sea it went, and the sailors on the ships took it 
up and cried it out, until the very whales might 
have heard it. 

And back there at the Duke of Newcastle's 
house they were dancing again, — not to the 
rhythm of the music, this time, but in a delirious 
joy, without time or tune, singing snatches of 
cavalier songs, pledging the King's health in 
frequent libations, making love, and kicking the 
dead lion. 

For the King was to enjoy his own again, — 
that is what it all meant to this mad multitude ; 
and they who were through all these weary 
years, ragged, hungry, and athirst, were to taste 
of the flesh-pots and wear fine raiment once more. 

The King drew his sword again. 

" Where is Eeginald Penruddock ? " he cried. 
" He shall be knighted for bringing this intelli- 
gence. Where is he ? " 
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His Majesty's vision by this time was not en- 
tirely clear ; and, his courtiers being in no better 
state, no one could find Penruddock, who was 
consequently immediately forgotten. 

And all night, amid song and wine, laughter, 
tears, and oaths, they continued to shout the 
glad cry of their deliverance : 

" Cromwell is dead I '* 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A QUARREL 

WHEN the exuberant joy of the cava- 
liers grew beyond the bounds of so- 
briety, Penruddock, who felt himself 
strangely out of tune with the occasion, drew 
Blanche Cavendish away from the King's pres- 
ence into the garden. 

" Reginald," she said, " what will be the end 
of this strange history ? " 

" Sweet maid, the King will be restored to the 
throne of England," answered her lover. " Pub- 
lic opinion was drifting that way strongly when 
I was in London. Richard Cromwell has been 
installed Protector, but he was too indolent to 
be a soldier; the army loves him not; he has 
shown no parts as a statesman; and his career 
can be neither glorious nor prolonged. With 
affairs in such an unsettled condition, all Eng- 
land will soon be crying for the restoration of 
the ancient monarchy under the safeguards 
which Cromwell established." 
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"You still apologize for that man, Kegi- 
nald I " 

" No, Blanche. He needs no apology. It will 
be the fashion now to heap obloquy upon the 
Protector. Few will dare to speak truly of him. 
But let them, as our Shakespeare says, ^ crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knees where thrift 
may follow fawning.' Cromwell needs them 
not. His work must endure to vindicate him 
when another generation shall have forgotten 
the passions of our time." 

"And do you think we shall soon return to 
England, Eeginald — home, I mean ? " 

" Yes, Blanche, it ought to come soon." 

He took her hands in his. 

"And now, dear girl," he said, "the King 
having forgiven me for defeating his plot, when 
will you permit me to declare our marriage to 
the world and own you wife ? " 

" Reginald, when we go home." 

There was something pathetic in her longing 
for the English countryside. Yet all the King's 
friends felt so. 

" Nay, Blanche," he pleaded, " at the soonest 

that is a long time away. I have brought with 

me from England money enough for our present 

12 
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needs. Postpone it not so long, dear heart. Our 
home-coming will be the sweeter." 

^^NO| Beginald/' she said, ^Hhe time is not 
anspicioos. I will not be a wife until I have 
peace and plenty around me. At this moment 
there is neither." 

^^ Sut, Blanche, the turmoil in the King's fol- 
lowing will increase from day to day. It will 
be a less safe situation for you, Blanche. Let me 
speak plainly, — this is no place for you to be 
alone. You see the perils of this unsettled 
society — you know some of its victims. BlanchCi 
give up your pride — give me your wedded love 
— and let us go away from here together until 
we can indeed go home." 

" Eeginald," she answered, " I have given you 
my decision, dear. Besides, the King would be 
displeased to know it." 

Penruddock was furious in an instant. 

" And how is it the King's business ? " he de- 
manded, releasing her hands. 

" A loyal subject could not slight his wishes," 
she said, blushing. 

** Blanche, beware of the King's favour ! " he 
cried. " His eye is like a basilisk's, destroying 
the object of its passion. His vagabond life has 
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overwhelmed his better parts until there is no 
honour left alive in him. Women are but the 
brief playthings of his fancy. He is incapable of 
a moment of honourable love. Beware of him^ 
Blanche. I will not trust you with him I " 

^^ Indeed, sir!" she answered. "And what 
right have you to trust or mistrust me with the 
King?" 

She flashed a look of imperious anger upon 
him. 

" Oh, I do not mean it in that way," he said, 
softening his tone. " I do not fear for your con- 
stancy, Blanche. But I would not trust you 
or any good woman to the King's blandish- 
ments. He is no man for a good wife's friend- 
ship. I would shield you from his base ad- 
vances. And that is why — one reason why — I 
urge you to depart with me." 

^^ When I am in my home in England, Begi- 
nald, I will own our marriage. That is my final 
answer." 

She permitted him to kiss her lips, and she 
then bade him good-night and passed up-stairs 
to her chamber. 

Penruddock followed her with his eyes until 
she kissed her finger-tips to him from the top of 
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the stairs and disappeared. He stood musing in 
no very felicitons mood until his reverie was 
broken by a shout of laughter from the ball- 
room. Looking through the window, he beheld 
the King drinking in the centre of a throng of 
men and women. Their clothes were almost 
ragged, their faces were flushed with wine, and 
they were laughing at jests that were not fit for 
a better company. 

*^ And this is the crew," said Penruddock bit- 
terly to himself, — " this is the crew who are pre- 
paring to take upon themselves the government 
of Oliver Cromwell's England ! " 

Lord Somersby proposed the King's health for 
the hundredth time that night, and everybody 
drank it. 

" Give us a song, my lord," cried young Arthur 
Evelyn, who was well known to all the English 
at The Hague as the bosom friend of both Lord 
Somersby and his wife. Lady Somersby. 

"A song!" shouted everybody. And Lord 
Somersby sang : 

'' When Alexander was a yonth 
In foir old Macedonia, 
He did proclaim it for a truth 
In excellent euphonia, 
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That nothing that is worth the game 

Can be obtained by thinking, 
So fighting hard he won a name 

And olinched it with good drinking.'' 

" The best sentiment I ever listened to 1 " cried 
Charles. " My Lord Somersby, we forgive you 
for — well, for your recent indiscretion." 

Everybody laughed. They knew well what 
the allusion meant. 

"Sing me Eobert Herrick's 'Cavalier,' my 
lord," said Charles. 

" I would I knew the words, your Majestyi but 
I do not," answered Somersby. 

But Arthur Evelyn sang it : 

" Give me that man that dares bestride 
The active sea-horse, and with pride 
Through that hnge field of waters ride ; 
Who, with his looks too, can appease 
The ruffling winds and raging seas 
In midst of aU their outrages. 
This, this a virtuous man can do, 
Sail against rooks, and split them too ; 
Ay, and a world of pikes pass through.'' 

" It is too sober a song — but we had such men 
beside us at Worcester fight," cried Charles, remi- 
niscent for a moment of his own martial glory. 

Then they all suddenly joined hands and 
danced riotously around the King, singing thus : 
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''We 11 bid farewell to every pain, 
For England we will sail the main, 
And gather in onr homes again, 

Upon her dear old shore. 
And the King shall enjoy his own again, 
The King shall enjoy his own again. 
The King shall enjoy his own again. 

For Cromwell is no more." 



Then the King said : 

^^ Oentlemen, drink the health of Blanche Cav- 
endish I " 

The glasses clinked amid noisy laughter, and 
the lady's name was repeated by every tongue, 
while Penruddock fairly writhed in anger out- 
side the window. 

"A new favourite," said Lord Somersby to 
Arthur Evelyn. 

Penruddock sprang into the room with drawn 
sword. 

^^ It is a lie ! " he cried, and struck the flat of 
his blade across Lord Somersby's shoulders. 

" What, an assault, in our very presence I " cried 
Charles. " We are low indeed if our condition 
cannot command a decorous behaviour. Colonel 
Penruddock, we ask you to withdraw from our 
presence." And the unsteady monarch tried to 
look royal. 
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'^ Yoa shall answer to me for this outrage I " 
cried Lord Somersby to Penruddock. 

" I struck you to obtain the opportunity, mis- 
creant," answered Penruddock, as he passed out 
of the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE MAN BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

PENRUDDOCK'S state of mind was any- 
thing but happy as he tossed upon his bed 
that night. The next day he waited until 
afternoon, and then started out in search of Lord 
Somersby, with the intention of demanding a 
retraction of his words concerning Blanche Cav- 
endish. 

He believed himself to be deeply in love with 
his wife. He had been attracted by her radiant 
beauty, and afterward had found a charm of 
manner and a certain touching melancholy in her 
poverty and exile which still further claimed his 
regard. His family was as ancient as her own, 
and his possessions were superior to hers. His 
career had won honour and distinction, and she 
seemed to appreciate his moral worth and in some 
measure to reciprocate his affection. But he felt 
that she had never given him her whole confi- 
dence ; she certainly had withheld a wife's love ; 
he never seemed to be sure of her ; and now that 
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the King's affairs had taken a sudden turn for 
the better, a vague fear possessed him that a 
mysterious influence was working against the 
promised fruition of his domestic felicity. 

As he walked toward Lord Somersby's house 
he witnessed everywhere the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations in the King's interest. Eoyal 
banners were hung out from the windows wher- 
ever Englishmen lodged. Men and women in 
vast throngs overflowed upon the streets, while 
at all the public houses excited men were drink- 
ing the King's health and singing the King's 
songs. 

A hundred times he heard that song of the 
exiles : 

" We 41 bid farewell to every pain, 
For England we will sail the main, 
And gather in onr homes again, 

Upon her dear old shore. 
And the King shall enjoy his own again, 
The King shall enjoy his own again, 
The King shall enjoy his own again. 

For Cromwell is no more." 

At last he came to Lord Somersby's. 

Passing up the stairs on the outside of the 
building, he paused at the door. Hearing the 
voices of a man and a woman within, he thought 
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to turn away, not caring to provoke an encounter 
in the presence of Lady Somersby if she was 
there. But after a moment's hesitation the 
seriousness of his Lordship's offence overcame 
his forbearance, and he knocked loudly on the 
door. 

The voices within were instantly hushed, but 
there was no response to his summons ; so, after 
pausing for a moment, he knocked again. Again 
there was no answer. For the third time he 
struck the door, and was chilled with horror 
when it was suddenly opened by Blanche Caven- 
dish. 

The lady turned deadly pale and seemed about 
to faint at the sight of her husband. Catching 
her breath in a hvsterical scream, she cried : 

" Eeginald Penruddock ! is it you ? " 

Penruddock pushed into the room, disregard- 
ing her position directly in front of him. He 
looked for Lord Somersby, but saw him not. 
Blanche was the only person visible. 

" Blanche," he said, with a tremendous effort 
of self-control, " why are you here ? " 

Her eyes were upon the floor, in great agita- 
tion, and she made no reply. 

" Blanche," he repeated, " why are you here ? " 
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''This is Lady Somersby's house," she said 
slowly. "You know Lady Somersby is my 
friend. I have come here to see her." 

" Then where is she ? " he demanded, looking 
around. 

There was no reply. 

" Blanche," he said, " I do not know that Lady 
Somersby is your friend. In fact, I know that 
she is not your friend." 

There was still no response. Suddenly he 
dropped the severity of his tone and asked her, 
with infinite tenderness and pleading : 

" Blanche, why are you here ? Tell me it all, 
and let me take you away from this tainted 
house. It has won an evil fame from the man- 
ner of life of those who live in it. Why are you 
here ? " 

He advanced toward her and would have em- 
braced her, but she suddenly shrank away from 
him in a sort of repellent fear. This provoked 
him to seize her wrist savagely, and to say : 

" Blanche ! By Heaven, you are stirring a 
suspicion within me which makes me hate my- 
self. Why are you silent ? Why do you recoil 
from me ? Why — why are you here ? " 

She only kept her eyes upon the floor. 
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" Blanche/' he said, '^ I have given you a man's 
lovOy and kept my heart true to the passion 
which you have kindled within me. I have 
given you my name and my life to cherish in the 
holy sanctuary of a wife's honour. The sea is 
rising and it will soon engulf you and me. I am 
trying to save you. Tell me why you are here, 
and then put away this false pride and acknowl- 
edge yourself my wife. Oh, Blanche I " 

But she stood like a statue — like a statue for 
silence, although she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

"Blanche," he cried, "do not compel me to 
say the word that can never be recalled. "Why 
this fearful silence ? Why are you here ? " 

Then he started like one who had seen the 
earth open before him. 

" There is a man in this room I " he exclaimed. 
" I heard his voice outside. I saw that curtain 
shake but now. The man I came here to seek is 
hiding yonder. Come forth, villain I I have a 
new cause of quarrel with you, Lord Somersby I " 

" Hear me, Blanche ! " he continued, speaking 
with feverish utterance, and keeping his eye on 
the curtain. " Last night I overheard this caitiff 
lord refer to you in a tone of vile insinuation. 
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aspersing your good name with blistering innuen- 
does, — you, my wife I He said that you were 
the King's new favourite. I came here to-day to 
demand a retraction of that speech. No woman 
can be the King's favourite now and hold her 
head up in the world. God knows that that was 
a sufficiently deadly insult. But Lord Somersby 
has given me a deeper wound. Your silence — 
his cowardly refuge behind yonder curtain — 
human flesh cannot endure it longer I My lady, 
I withdraw from all those vows which as a 
husband I have made to you. You have for- 
feited the last claim to my devotion. And as 
for this craven lover " 

He advanced toward the curtain. She shrieked 
and thrust herself in his way. 

He flung her from him and drew his sword. 

" By Heaven, it is too much 1 " he cried. " Lord 
Somersby, come forth and fight me, or I will kill 
you like a rat there where you hide I " 

He drew his arm back to thrust. There was a 
cry from Blanche. Then he suddenly dropped 
his sword and sank upon one knee, for it was the 
King of England who came out from behind the 
curtain, looking very much abashed. 

" Odds fish, Penruddock," said Charles, " you 
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make a great stir about a piece of innocent gal- 
lantry. Indeed you do. Believe me, there is 
nothing but the appearance of the thing. You 
owe the lady an apology, Penruddock." 

And so saying, the King passed out of the 
room, affecting a grand swagger. 

When he was gone, Blanche fell upon her knees 
with her face in her hands and gave way to a 
tempest of woe. 

"Blanche," said Penruddock, standing over 
her and speaking with a voice of profound pity, 
"history is made up of the deeds of men and 
women who have been either famous or infamous. 
I gave you an honourable love, and confirmed it 
in a sacred marriage ceremony. I worshipped at 
your feet. I meant to devote my life to your 
happiness. I thought to take you back to a home 
in that dear land for which your heart has cried 
out in yearning many a time. I believed that we 
had both already seen too much of the world and 
its strife, and its folly, and that we should find 
true felicity in the country, amid the trees and 
the flowers and on the green moors of Yorkshire. 
The King will give you the opposite of all this. 
He will give you a love which blasts you like a 
fire and makes you the sport of fools. He will 
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give you the glitter and gaiety of his court. He 
will make you the sharer with twenty, nay, a 
hundred others of his fickle fancy. And then — 
then, when youth and beauty and honour are all 
gone, you will be alone. The tinsel splendours 
of the choice you have made will look mean and 
hateful when you compare them with the true 
majesty of wifehood which you have thrown 
away this day." 

She raised up and caught his mantle. 

" Reginald I " she cried. 

" FareweU 1 " he said. " Farewell I " 



CHAPTER XXVm 

A 8HIFT£D DUEL 

COMENO down the stain from Lord 8om- 
ersby's house, Penrnddock tamed away 
from the city and wandered in an aimless 
manner toward the country district. He felt sick 
at heart, and his brain was ina whirl of torment. 
The deep infamy which had shattered his happi- 
ness had destroyed at once his love for Blanche 
Cavendish, the moral integrity of his marriage, 
and the last remnant of his attachment to the 
King. He vowed to himself that hereafter he 
would shun all women as unworthy of an hon- 
ourable passion, and he would never more accept 
service under Charles Stuart or affiliate with his 
interests. 

With his mind torn by a conflict of emotions, 
he had walked slowly for two miles, and was now 
come to a lonely spot in an unfrequented road 
where a sharp turn in the path shut out the view 
of distance. Pausing here he heard his own 
name pronounced, and, turning, beheld Lord 
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Somersby and Arthur Evelyn advancing with 
rapid strides upon him. 

"Stop, Penruddock," cried Lord Somersby. 
" We would have a word with you." 

Penruddock involuntarily placed his hand upon 
his sword, and then, remembering how hopelessly 
he had lost his cause of quarrel with Lord Som- 
ersby, he said quietly : 

" I am at your service, gentlemen." 

"We have heard of your insult to the King," 
said Lord Somersby, " and we have followed you 
hither to chastise you for your disloyalty and inso- 
lence." 

"And we mean to require satisfaction," said 
Arthur Evelyn, " for your intrusion upon a lady, 
and for the unpardonable things which you said 
to her in the King's hearing." 

" So, that is it," said Penruddock, in deep con- 
tempt. " The King has sent a pair of roysterers 
to obtain revenge on one whom he has irreparably 
injured. Well, I am at your service. When 
would you have this meeting, and which of you 
shall be the principal ? " 

" Now," said Lord Somersby, " and we are both 
principals." 

" Yes, — both," said Evelyn. 

13 
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" But in your haste you forget," suggested Pen- 
ruddock. " I have no friend with me." 

"We shall not wait for that," replied Lord 
Somersby. "Tour having drawn your sword 
against the King deprives you of a gentleman's 
privilege in that respect." 

" And where is the gentleman's law for that ? " 
demanded Penruddock scornfully. " What Dan- 
iel is this come to judgment ? " 

" Enough ! " cried Lord Somersby, and he and 
Evelyn drew their swords. 

"What!" cried Penruddock, in amazement. 
" Tou are both drawing upon me — and you talk 
to me of what gentlemen should do I " He 
whipped out his sword furiously. " A pretty pair 
of knaves you are — but this is not the first assas- 
sination you have set up, and, please Ood, I shall 
circumvent you in this as I did in the other." 

" I owe you a grudge for that, too," said Lord 
Somersby, beside himself with rage. 

" You are a traitor to the King ! " cried young 
Evelyn. 

" Prove it with your swords, then," answered 
Penruddock. 

He placed his foot firmly and awaited their at- 
tack. Without scruple of honour they both 
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passed their swords at him, and his blade was 
instantly flashing in defence of his life. His foot 
was as quick as his sword, and he made a rapid 
circle on the greensward, keeping them always 
in front of him, and amazing them with the 
lightning of his play. They pressed him 
viciously and hard, but in a moment he sent 
Arthur Evelyn's blade flying into the air. 

Evelyn uttered an oath and ran after his 
sword. This check caused Lord Somersby to 
pause, and Penruddock laughed. 

" Why do you laugh ? " demanded Somersby. 

" Why, all The Hague is laughing at you I " 
cried Penruddock. "You are keeping close 
company now with the man who has made your 
name contemptible, even above your own mis- 
deeds." 

" He is lying, my lord," said Evelyn, returning 
with his sword in hand. "He is lying in- 
famously." 

Lord Somersby still stood inactive. 

" Evelyn," said he, " why did you and Pen- 
ruddock quarrel the day he followed you to my 
wife's room?" 

Evelyn was covered with confusion and stam- 
mered something which was inarticulate. 
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^ We did not quarrel at all," said Penmddock. 
^' I found him there, and when yon were coming 
up the stairs I consented to assomea rage against 
him in exchange for information concerning yonr 
plot to assassinate the Protector." 

^* I see it all now!" cried Lord Somersby. 
'' Oh, fool, fool that I am I A hundred things 
confirm this charge, Evelyn. Yon miscreant, 
yon have betrayed my friendship and rained my 
home I " 

^^ My lord, it is all a lie I " said Evelyn, pale 
and trembling. 

Lord Somersby advanced upon him and com- 
pelled the young man to cross swords with him. 
Penruddock could not restrain a sinister smile at 
the odd turn affairs had taken. These men, 
ruffians by nature, had come out to kill him, and 
now they were fighting furiously against each 
other. Evelyn at first tried to temper his sword- 
play with protestations of his innocence, but 
when he found that this only incensed his 
quondam friend the more, he himself became 
enraged, and the ignominious feeling of a man 
whose treachery is unmasked impelled him to do 
his best in this unexpected duel. He had a 
better skill than Lord Somersby, and, finding an 
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opening, he passed his sword clear through the 
shoulder of his antagonist, who sank upon the 
ground. 

Lord Somersby received no sympathy from 
either of the men who stood near him. 

"Colonel Penruddock," he said, "you have 
been deeply wronged. But you chose the true 
path in your career as a King's-man, while I 
have followed the false. I have been beaten by 
you at every turn, and now I receive a grievous 
wound by reason of my conspiracies against you. 
It is a just punishment. Yonder villain has hurt 
me — yes, it hurts I But I am not dead. I shall 
live to take revenge on him." 

"Evelyn," said Penruddock, "have you any 
further quarrel with me ? " 

" No, I have not," answered the stripling. " I 
am satisfied." 

" Then see to it that you get this man home — 
to his wife. By the gods, I would not have 
your task of telling her of this duel — nor hers 
of listening I " 

" Do n't leave me with him, Penruddock ! " 
cried Lord Somersby. " He will murder me." 

But, without regarding this appeal, Penrud- 
dock sheathed his sword and returned to the city. 
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As he walked back he resolved to have no part 
in life, for better or for worse, with this false 
Charles Stuart. He meant to do straightway 
whatever lay in his power to prevent the exalta- 
tion of so profligate a creature. He thought of 
his recent close contact with the Protector, who 
had stamped his rugged honesty upon the char- 
acter of England ; and he feared to contemplate 
what his country might become should young 
Charles now stamp his licentious image upon 
her. 

With these reflections running through his 
mind, he came almost unconsciously to Blanche 
Cavendish's house. He walked past it to and 
fro many times, and at last, impelled by an in- 
stinct which he could not control, he knocked on 
the door and spoke his name to the man who 
opened it. He was made to wait a long time. 
At last a servant handed him a^ note. He 
opened it and read : 

"Never. 

"Blanche Cavendish." 

That was all that it contained, and he im- 
mediately departed from The Hague. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

" TIME GALLOPS WITHAL " 

" ^'"■■^HIS way, your Highness," said Pen- 
ruddock. 

The night was dark, and he was 
assisting Richard Cromwell to carry a trunk from 
the royal palace of Whitehall. 

Idle Richard's inglorious government had 
fallen. For seven months and twenty-eight days 
he had professed to hold the sceptre of England's 
sovereignty. But he was not a soldier, and the 
army, controlled by the men who were married 
into his own family, would have none of him. 
His Parliament was without the power to main- 
tain him, and he was compelled to dismiss it; 
and then the army dismissed him. 

" The trunk is heavy 1 " said Penruddock. 

" Yes, but precious," answered the unheroic 
fugitive. " It contains the lives and liberties of 
half the good people of England, who did con- 
gratulate me on my accession." He laughed 
drily. "And now the very servants of my 
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household despise me I Penruddock, you have 
been a good friend. I shall not forget your 
fidelity in my service. In my service — pshaw 1 
The show is over I The great fortunes of our 
family have passed away. We shall soon be 
hunted out of England because of my dear 
father's deliverance of the country from her 
woes. She comes again upon evil days. Fen- 
ruddock, look to yourself. Charles Stuart will 
return. Good-night and farewell ! " 

And Bichard passed on, soon to go out of 
England and out of history. He left his wife, 
never to see her face again, and his family, and 
fled to the continent, living a fearful, fleeting, 
haunted existence as ^^Mr. Clark" for twenty 
years. Beturning at last to England, it came 
about, when eighty years had fallen upon him, 
that ie surpassed even King Lear in L suffer! 
ings from the unfilial and malevolent persecutions 
of his two daughters. One day the old man 
found himself in a court of law, in proceedings to 
dispossess him of his home, which his Goneril 
and Beagan had seized. It was away over in 
the time of Queen Anne. The judge looked 
upon the towering form of the ancient relic 
with kindly interest. " Mr. Cromwell," said he. 
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"you were once the Lord Protector of Eng- 
land?" 

" Yes, once," said Bichard, " I was." 

But I am digressing. 

The army recalled the "Bump" Parliament, 
which Oliver had long ago contumeliously dis- 
solved. Then insurrections broke out in various 
parts of England, and General Lambert went out 
and fought and put them down, eclipsing the am- 
bitious General Fleetwood and the ambitious Gen- 
eral Desborough. But when Lambert seemed to 
be reaching for Oliver's sceptre, the army called 
the "Bump" together a second time. Then 
George Monk, Oliver's commander in Scotland, 
secretly resolved that England's anarchy should 
cease. Silently but impressively, he crossed the 
border. Fairfax and Penruddock and others 
joined him. On to London he came, no man 
knowing what purpose was in his mind. Find- 
ing that the people despised the " Bump," he de- 
clared for a free Parliament. The Long Parlia- 
ment, with its seventeen years of history at once 
illustrious and contemptible, glorious and base, 
he permitted to arrange for a new elected Par- 
liament. And this new Parliament, called — be- 
cause there was no King there to sign the writs — 
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the Convention Parliament, General Monk in- 
spired to recall Charles Stuart as king. The peo- 
ple, wearied with civil wara, forgot their battles 
and their wounds, and longed for the restoration 
of public tranquillity. The Parliament sent 
sixty-five thousand pounds to the threadbare ad- 
venturer on the continent, and besought him to 
come home. 

That incomparable army which the great 
Oliver had moulded into the finest military ma- 
chine in Europe, which he proudly boasted had 
never been beaten, was drawn up at Blackheath 
to receive Charles when he returned to his capital. 
The King made Monk Duke of Albemarle ; and 
he promised to behave himself well, to grant 
oblivion to all who had opposed him, and to for- 
give all political transgressions. But as soon as 
he was installed on the throne he began that 
reign which, for indecency and uncleanness, for 
the mean and cruel revenges which it wreaked 
on the living and the dead, for its ingratitude to 
all heaven and earth, has become the basest 
record in the history of the world. 



CHAPTEK XXX 

HO ! EOE AMERICA ! 

THE people on the good ship Fair- 
chcmce were taking their last look at 
England, and the coast of Devon, with 
its many-coloared vegetation, shrank into a dim- 
mer distance. 

Cicely Overton held her father's hand tightly. 

" Father," she said, " you are grieving at this 
separation from our dear old home. You have 
been trying to disguise it, but it is breaking your 
heart." 

Colonel Overton's voice trembled, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he replied : 

" Yes, my child, it is breaking my heart, indeed 
it is. Not so much that I, even in my old age, 
should be driven from a home which has shel- 
tered me for more than sixty years ; but it is your 
situation, to be driven with me into the Ameri- 
can wilderness, that distresses my apprehension. 
All that you have known and cherished dear is 
in England. I fondly hoped that your young 
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womanhood might develop there like the rose, 
into a fuller happiness. But it could not be so. 
The Lord has swept England with the besom of 
destruction ; first with the civil war killing their 
bodies, and now turning from them because of 
the vices which are destroying their souls, from 
the King down. It was high time for us to flee 
from the wrath of God." 

"We will seek His favour in a new world, 
father," said Cicely. "Do not repine for my 
sake. I have abundant courage. Thousands of 
our countrymen have already peopled the shores 
of America. We shall find a hospitable home 
there, even amid its desolate, its savage sur- 
roundings." 

" That is it, my child," he said. " It is deso- 
late, it is bleak and barren, it is savage. Men 
and women have gone there before us, but I 
would gladly spare you the hardships which 
await you. If I could but have gone alone 1 " 

" No, father, I should never have consented to 
that," she answered. "England without you 
would be as desolate as America can possibly be. 
No, dear father. We leave oppression and in- 
iquity and much sorrow behind us; and we go 
together into the New World to seek a home 
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where justice reigns and God's love abounds; 
where liberty walks leaning on the arm of law. 
We shall be happy there, for God will not desert 
those who trust in Him, when His light leadeth 
our feet even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth." 

" Cicely, you bear it well," said Colonel Over- 
ton. ^^ You make me stronger. I thought that 
I could not endure to see England fade from 
my sight ; yet behold, she is even now a spot on 
the horizon — there — she is gone, and we shall 
see her no more forever I " 

The old man dropped his head on his bosom 
and whispered an impassioned prayer to God to 
sustain him in this bitter parting from the 
motherland. Then, when he looked up and 
placed his arm around Cicely, their eyes met, 
and they discerned that peace had come unto 
them. 

Stephen Oglethorpe, a young Puritan soldier, 
left Alice Townsend on the quarter-deck, and 
came down to speak to Cicely and her father. 

" Do you know any one in America, Mistress 
Overton ? " inquired Stephen. 

" Nay, Master Oglethorpe," she answered, " not 
one." 
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"Yes, one, Cicely," interrupted her father. 
" Your cousin, Mark Wagstaff, is there." 

" True, — I had forgotten him," she said 
wearily. 

And Master Oglethorpe, perceiving that he 
had said the wrong thing, returned to his 
friends. 

"How can you forget him, Cicely?" asked 
her father, with the faintest touch of impatience 
in his tone. " Your betrothed lover, whom you 
are to marry so soon." 

She burst into tears. 

" Father," she said, " that is the only subject 
on which we do not wholly accord. You know 
how wretched the thought of this marriage 
makes me. Then why do you urge it so per- 
sistently ? " 

" He is my brother's son, Cicely," replied the 
old soldier. " A godly and an honest man — one 
who would shield you from the snare of the 
fowler. Hearken, my daughter. I am fast ap- 
proaching my end. Do you think that I could 
look with tranquillity upon the great event of 
nature were it required of me to leave you in the 
wilderness without protection and companion- 
ship? Mark Wagstaff has builded a house in 
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America and established a home for you there. 
He has most ardently desired you to come to 
him. What more could a girl wish ? " 

" Father," she said, " you do not understand." 

"He is surely more to be favoured. Cicely, 
than one like the profligate cavalier. Lord 
Somersby, who has lately sought you in mar- 
riage." 

"One a bigot, the other a villain," she ex- 
claimed. 

And then she said : 

" Father 1 Look, look ! " 

Colonel Overton turned and to his amazement 
beheld Beginald Penruddock advancing along 
the deck toward them. 

Penruddock bowed low, and they gave him 
their hands with enthusiastic favour. 

" I have longed long to see you," said Colonel 
Overton, " and I rejoice that you are taking this 
voyage with us. My daughter and I have writ- 
ten to you of our deep regret in having believed 
for a moment that you could have had a guilty 
part in the plot against the Lord Protector 
Oliver." 

" Did you receive the letters, Colonel Penrud- 
dock ? " inquired Cicely. 
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"No,** answered Penruddock, "I have never 
heard from you nor seen you since the day of 
the trial." 

" We were required by the Protector to appear 
at Whitehall that morning," said Cicely. " Oh, 
it was so very painful 1 " 

"And to speak truly. Colonel Penruddock," 
said her father, "my nephew, Mark Wagstaff, 
had conceived such a tremendous impression of 
your guilt that there was no chance for us to 
suspect the true heroism of your participation." 

" Oh, it was wicked to think you capable of 
such a deed I " said Cicely. " But for my Cousin 
Mark it never would have suggested itself to 
either my father or me. But then, you know. 
Colonel Penruddock, that I actually overheard 
you swear that you would take a part in their 
conspiracy." 

Penruddock laughed. 

" And so I did take a part in it. Mistress Over- 
ton," he said, " and it was quite natural that you 
should misconstrue that part. But this acknowl- 
edgment makes full amends." 

" Oh, I spoke so cruelly to you when you left 
our house that day," she said. 

"It has been a great sorrow, the remem- 
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brance of it," he answered, " but now it is for- 
gotten." 

" But why are you, of all men, leaving England 
for America ? " asked Colonel Overton. 

" For a home, for peace, for liberty," he re- 
plied. 

^' Ah, it is the same with all," said the old Pur- 
itan. "But we thought that you would have 
found high favour at court, — you, the gallant 
Colonel of the White Lambs." 

" Services to King Charles the First count for 
little in the reckoning of King Charles the Sec- 
ond," answered Penruddock. "There were 
reasons why it was impossible for me to present 
myself before that profligate monarch. As for 
my leaving England, when King Charles began 
to debauch the conscience of the nation, it was 
time for brave men to quit. The great Parlia- 
ments of England — think of their magnificent 
performances — and then behold the pliant as- 
sembly which this King of shreds and patches 
has controlled lately to gratify his ignoble re- 
venge on Cromwell." 

" We have not heard of that," said Cicely. 

" It is the story of the Dead Lion," said Pen- 
ruddock. " The mighty Protector who overawed 

14 
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Europe was scarcely in his grave in Westminster 
before Charles incited his Parliament to attaint 
Cromwell with treason. Then they dragged his 
body from its tomb, drew it on a hurdle to Ty- 
burn, and hanged it. And on the day I left 
London, I saw the majestic head on a pike over 
the roof of Westminster Hall." 

^' Shame, shame I " cried the father and daugh- 
ter in a breath. 

"Worse — if anything could be worse,'* con- 
tinued Penruddock, "this wretched monarch 
cast out Cromwell's sainted mother from her 
grave and threw her body into a pit of quicklime 
in Saint Margaret's churchyard." 

" Infamous," and " inhuman," were the com- 
ments of his two hearers. 

"And all this is smiting the conscience of 
England," said Penruddock. " The King's prom- 
ised amnesty to all his people has been grossly 
violated. Sir Harry Vane has been cruelly exe- 
cuted ; John Milton is a fugitive on the conti- 
nent ; the men who composed the court for the 
late King's trial have been barbarously mur- 
dered. The people of England have suffered in 
their lives, their liberties, and their estates as in 
the old Star Chamber days. And all to please 
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the malignant fancy of this most profligate 
King." 

" It is well we are leaving the country," said 
Colonel Overton. 

" Let the great Protector's head stay aloft as 
long as they will have it there," cried Penrud- 
dock, in passionate indignation. "It will yet 
dominate England. Tea, the glory of that 
heroic soul will animate Englishmen in all ages 
to maintain their natural liberties, both at home 
and beyond seas." 

" And yet you fought against him," said Colo- 
nel Overton, in a kindly, questioning tone. 

" Yes, I fought for the old institutions, as did 
thousands of the cavaliers," answered Penrud- 
dock. " Great wars sweep men into their whirl- 
pools in masses. Often we do not know the 
meaning of the conflict until it is all over. All 
men now know that Cromwell's triumph des- 
troyed feudalism and enlarged the boundaries of 
human liberty everywhere." 

The three sat silently for a space. Then Colo- 
nel Overton began to feel the chill of the air, 
and with a word of good-night to his daughter 
and Penruddock he went below. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

IN THE STABLIGHT 

CICELY gazed into the grave face of her 
friend for a moment, seeking to read its 
secrets in the fading light. 

^^ These national wrongs could not make your 
face burn as it has done during your discussion 
of them/' she said. ^^ The King has injured you 
individually." 

" Oh, no," he answered evasively. 

^^ Yes," she said, with a woman's persistence. 
"You are a cavalier, a member of England's 
chivalry, a King's-man. You would never for- 
sake him because of these things. He has 
wronged you beyond the power of forgiveness. 
Is it not true. Colonel Penruddock ? " 

Penruddock looked into her earnest eyes. 

" Yes, it is true," he said. 

" May I know it ? " she pleaded. 

" No, Mistress Overton," he answered, " I can 
never tell it. It wounds my heart too griev- 
ously." 
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"Then pardon me for referring to it/' she 
said. " And why do you call me Mistress Over- 
ton ? You did once call me Cicely." 

" Cicely, you were very kind to me when I lay 
wounded at your house." 

" Do not speak of kindness," she said. " Your 
accident brought me a friendship which has 
sweetened my life ever since." 

Their attention was attracted by a noise behind 
them. Turning, they saw two women near them, 
listening to their conversation. 

" Who are they ? " asked Penruddock, in a sub- 
dued voice. 

" I do not know their names," said Cicely. " I 
saw them this afternoon. One is veiled. The 
other is her maid." 

The women, seeing that their presence was 
known, withdrew and went below. 

For some inscrutable reason the incident dis- 
quieted them both. After a few commonplace 
observations, they separated, and each sought 
sleep in the narrow cabins of the Fa/irchance. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
A heabt's bubden 

DURING the next few days of the voyage, 
Cicely Overton was too ill to come on 
deck. Colonel Overton was also affected 
by seasickness and sought the air only for a few 
moments each day. Penruddock, who was a 
good sailor, kept out of doors, in all kinds of 
weather, for the larger part of the night and day. 
Every night, when darkness fell upon the ship, 
the veiled lady and her maid came out and 
walked in mystery. Once or twice Penruddock 
drew near to them, but his approach was always 
the means of driving them instantly below. 

There were on the ship a hundred men and 
women, besides the crew, who were making for 
the American wilderness. The English compan- 
ies which were interested in the development of 
the colonies were sending on this vessel a 
" strength " or company of settlers for New Eng- 
land. These "strengths" usually comprised 
three classes of men, — that is, gentlemen to bear 
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arms and attend upon the governor of the colony ; 
handicraftsmen of all sorts ; and husbandmen for 
tilling the soil. But equality seemed to flourish 
in the very air. No sooner did one of these pil- 
grimages touch the new soil, but the husband- 
men and handicraftsmen fought beside the gen- 
tlemen, and all performed the community labours 
of building up a new society. 

On the Fairchance^ besides the passengers 
whom the reader has already seen, there were 
many others who were impelled to seek the New 
World by motives similar to theirs. The com- 
pany was composed of " Puritans " of the Church 
of England who could no longer endure its high 
prelacy ; of non-conforming middle-class men and 
women whose spiritual liberties were rigorously 
restricted at home; of men in commerce and 
trade whose civil rights were abused ; of fugitives 
from oppressive laws ; of cavaliers whose claims 
to roy^l favour had been contemned; and of 
other cavaliers who had for one reason or an- 
other oflFended the fickle sovereign whose evil 
course was already preparing England for an- 
other revolution. It was not, therefore, a homo- 
geneous company ; and yet it had a common pur- 
pose, and that purpose was a burning desire to 
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find a new home where their spiritual and poUt- 
ical natures would be nourished through a church 
without a bishop and a state without a king. 

When three weeks had sped by, Penruddock 
had made the acquaintance of nearly the whole 
of the people on the ship, and they seemed in- 
stinctively to look upon him as a leader. Among 
these were a half-dozen men whom he had known 
in the wars, and others who had suffered with 
the banished at The Hague. Then there were 
some who, for reasons of their own, kept be- 
low the deck, avoiding identification as long as 
possible. He was now spending every day and 
every evening in the close companionship of 
Colonel Overton and Cicely. He found himself 
drawn to the father by sympathy and esteem ; 
and as for the daughter his spirit found more 
and more a quiet felicity in her company. 

The voyage was in its fourth week, and Pen- 
ruddock and Cicely were seated together in the 
forward part of the ship. It was bright moon- 
light, and many of their companions were enjoy- 
ing the young summer night on deck, although 
none was near them. Cicely found in this 
strong man an attraction which charmed her. 
From the moment when he had been brought 
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wounded into her house until now she had looked 
upon him as altogether the most pleasing man 
she had ever seen. And when she found herself 
beside him here the sea lost its terrors. 

Their conversation had been very friendly and 
very familiar ; they were good fellows and good 
friends to each other, speaking all things freely in 
the confidence of high esteem, — all things save 
one, for Penruddock had never mentioned his 
marriage. At the beginning of the voyage he 
would not do so, and now he could not. Cicely 
told him her whole life artlessly in all its simple 
beauty. He knew the girl's soul to its depths. 
As for his own career, he told her of the big wars 
and the roving court, of the men and women 
whom he had met, of the varying fortunes of his 
experience. Whenever he described the high- 
born women of The Hague he felt a heart-hunger 
for the uncorrupted purity of this woman beside 
him. 

Suddenly she asked him the straight question : 

" Colonel Penruddock, did you never love one 
of them ? '' 

He looked at her quickly. Had the interroga- 
tion flown from idle curiosity or from designing 
coquetry, he would never have trusted her again. 
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But the fair face was full of pity — that kind of 
pity which covered his whole life and broadened 
with his own need of help. 

He took her hand in his — it was the first time 
he had done it — and gazed upon her with an air 
like Hamlet's when he sent Ophelia to the 
nunnery. 

" Yes, Cicely," he replied, with deep agitation. 
" I did love one of them — a beautiful woman — 
different from you in every way — oh, so very, 
very different ! I loved her as the star of my 
life. I thought she was above all that motley 
assembly of women who came to The Hague. I 
gave my heart and life to her. Cicely — I mar- 
ried her I " 

The girl looked at him with a startled ex- 
pression, involuntarily withdrawing her hand 
from his, and then suddenly replacing it. 

"She cared nothing for me," he continued, 
" and when a great temptation assailed her she 
placed a barrier between us which made it im- 
possible for me ever to see her again. And she 
is still alive." 

There was almost a cry from the young girl 
beside him. Again she withdrew her hand, and 
this time did not replace it. 
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*^ Sail, ho I " cried the man on the mast. 

" Where away ? " cried Captain Timothy Hil- 
dreth, the ship's master. 

A ship was a stupendous matter on that barren 
ocean. This was the first one they had seen 
since leaving England. A thrill of excitement 
ran through the whole vessel. Everybody was 
coming on deck. 

" Far down to leeward, sir 1 " 

The man aloft had a better eye than any one 
else, for none of them could see it for an hour, 
and then they all saw a light far astern. 

But it was then very late, and so, one by one, 
the passengers went to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A CHASE AT SEA 

WITH the first light of morning the 
crew and passengers of the Fairchance 
were leaning over the rail, eagerly in- 
specting another vessel which was looming big 
on the horizon. 

The stranger had followed the lamp of the 
Fa/irchance all night, and now that day was come 
he had spread his sail and was fetching up quick 
in a good breeze. 

He was four miles off to leeward and astern, 
too far to make out his colours with the Cap- 
tain's binocular. 

There was something disquieting in his ap- 
proach. To have crossed the great ocean and 
never seen a ship until now when they were 
within two days' sail of the New World's shore 
was ominous. 

When still a mile off they beheld the English 
flag at his peak, and their hearts burned within 
them ; — some because it was England's flag, and 
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yet some because that flag was often used by 
evil men who held its ancient honour beneath 
their own aggrandizement. 

Captain Timothy Hildreth, of the Fair- 
ckanccj had resolved to take no risk at this late 
day of being overhauled at sea by any stranger, 
be he friend or foe ; and he crowded on sail to 
the last inch. 

" Lay aloft there, my lads, and loose the top- 
sails!" cried Captain Hildreth; and the men 
sprang toward the futtock-shrouds like cats. 
The three top-sails were soon set ; and the Cap- 
tain sang out his orders after that right smartly. 
There was a fresh wind, and one by one the 
sails filled out to it. The mainsail and main- 
royal and mizzen-top-gallant-sail and stay-sails 
and jib added each its pushing power to the 
ship's pace; and she seemed literally to take 
wings and fly over the sea like a bird. The 
water rushed past, its fine surface of emerald 
green broken by white foam that capped the 
billows, as the ship ploughed into its bosom and 
threw out behind a narrow mUe of leaping, tur- 
bulent waves. The people on deck cheered, and 
waved their hands derisively at their pursuer. 

But the stranger was a larger and better boat. 
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and he was gaining fast upon her. When he 
had come within half a mile of her a sadden 
white wreath of smoke was seen, and a shot 
strack the water away off to starboard. 

^^ Damn his eyes I " cried Captain Hildreth. 
^^ There is nothing neighbourly in that I If we 
had only a cannon I would try to answer that 
challenge with a truer aiuL What, ho I Send 
Colonel Penruddock here — quick now I " 

^^Aye, aye. Captain!" said Penruddock, 
swinging alongside. 

^^ Yonder fellow means us no good, Colonel 
Penruddock," said the Captain. "There are a 
full sixty good fighting men with us, including 
ten that I can spare from the crew. I am no 
soldier, but I can work the ship as well as an- 
other, and she will need good seamanship too, if 
we come together. But will you handle the 
fight if he attacks us ? " 

"Aye, aye. Captain," answered Penruddock, 
" and with a good heart too." 

"Then get your men together and send the 
women below." 

Penruddock^s heart was on fire in an instant. 

"Men! Hear me!" he cried. "We are as- 
sailed by yonder fellow. He would cut us off 
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from our new home. The Captain asks me to 
take command for the defence of our good ship 
and the women. Will you fight beside me ? " 

There was a roar from their throats that split 
the wind and pierced the ears of the stranger. 
It was such a mighty cheer as told the pluck of 
dauntless English hearts. 

" Yes, yes, yes 1 Penruddock forever 1 " they 
shouted. "We will fight him and sink him 
under your lead, Colonel Penruddock ! " 

" Then go below and get your weapons," said 
Penruddock; "every man what he can find to 
fight with — and let the women stay there ! " 

He ran down the companion way, and seizing 
his sword, returned to the deck again in an 
instant. 

Most of the women obeyed him and sought 
shelter in the cabin. Cicely remained on deck 
beside her father. Colonel Overton wore his 
sword in his belt, ready to do his part in the 
encounter. 

Penruddock had not spoken to her since their 
conversation of the night before. He now came 
beside her. 

"Cicely," he said, "your situation is exposed 
to danger. Please go below." 
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She looked at him with the old friendly smile 
— a smile that now held a sorrow in it — and 
answered : 

" No, Colonel Penruddock, I will share these 
perils with my father — and you." 

"Cicely," he said, "your treatment of me is 
supremely magnanimous. Whatever comes, it 
will comfort me in the last hour of my 
life." 

The men were scurrying up from below, 
bringing with them guns, pistols, swords, and 
cutlasses. Those who had no better weapons 
seized belaying-pins and capstan-bars. Bill Gor- 
ton, the ship's cook, carried his cleaver and 
swore that he would cut the first boarder clean 
down the backbone. 

The Fairchance was rushing through the water 
at a high speed, and the Captain was handling 
her magnificently. She rose and fell in her gleeful 
pace, and churned the waves into a sea of foam. 
The spars creaked in their sockets, while now and 
then a huge billow struck her bow with the noise 
of thunder. 

Penruddock grouped his men about him, and 
was about to give them some general instructions, 
when his eye fell upon a man whose presence in 
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that company was unknown to him, yet he recog- 
nized him instantly. It was Arthur Evelyn. 

" What brought you here, of all men ? " he de- 
manded. 

" My quarrel with Lord Somersby," answered 
the profligate. "His influence at court made 
England too hot for me. I will tell it all to you 
again. I have purposely kept out of your sight 
during this voyage. Will you trust me to fight 
beside you, Penruddock ? " 

" Yes — because I must do so," answered Pen- 
ruddock. 

There now came forward two men of com- 
manding habit, who had walked the deck only 
by night until this moment. There was that in 
their appearance which carried authority with it. 
They approached Penruddock and asked to be 
permitted to fight if occasion required it. Pen- 
ruddock asked their names. 

They looked at each other, and then the taller 
answered : 

" We meant to keep our identity secret. But 

danger makes foes friends and we fear nothing 

from our fellow-passengers. I am General 

Whalley, and my companion is General Goffe." 

" Is it possible I " exclaimed Penruddock, bow- 
ls 
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ing with profound respect. "Two of Oliver 
Cromwell's major-generals ! Two of the King's 
judges 1 Well, gentlemen, I welcome you to the 
defence of our little ship. I pray yoo. General 
Whalley, take command at the bow with General 
Goffe and fifteen men." 

The two regicides courteously acknowledged 
his instructions and obeyed them immediately. 

"Matty Hoxworth," said Penruddock, "you 
are the mate of the Fairchance. I beg you to 
take your station on the quarter-deck with fifteen 
men." 

"Aye, aye, sirl" sang the mate; and then, 
turning to the ship's cook, he added : " Bill Gor- 
ton, stay beside me with your cleaver, my bully 
boy." 

" Aye, aye, sir 1 " answered the cook, flourish- 
ing his meat-axe with terrific pride. And Matty 
and Bill marched their awkward squad to the 
quarter-deck in all the triumph of an unfought 
war. As the three groups, after receiving their 
orders, broke away for their respective stations, 
they gave a ringing cheer for Colonel Pen- 
ruddock. 

The stranger was now within hailing reach, 
and he yelled through his trumpet : 
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"Ship ahoyl This is his Majesty's ship 
Doomsday J and we have an order of arrest for 
two of your passengers. Heave to, there 1 " 

The master handed his trumpet to Penrud- 
dock, who hailed back : 

" Heave to, yourself, then, and we will talk to 
you ! " 

And then to the master he said : 

" Our ship will no longer carry us away. We 
must try a parley." 

The Doomsday began to take in sail, and the 
Fairchaaice lowered her mizzen and f oretop-gal- 
lant sails. 

" Who commands that ship ? " demanded Pen- 
ruddock. 

" Lord Somersby, of Hadley Manor," answered 
the Doomsday. 

Penruddock heard a profane ejaculation from 
the lips of Arthur Evelyn. 

"Penruddock, I say, now," said Evelyn, in 
palpable dismay. "You will not give me up, 
now, to Lord Somersby ! Tou won't, will you, 
Penruddock ? " 

The Colonel vouchsafed no reply. 

" Whom do you seek on this ship ? " he called 
out. 



\ 
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And then came an answer across the wave : 

"Lord Somersby demands the instant sur- 
render of Col. Bichard Overton and his daughter 
Cicely ! " 

This insolent and startling summons seemed to 
strike a paralysis on the men of the Fairchance. 
They looked from one to another as if they 
doubted their ears. Then a sudden rage fell 
upon them, for every one on the ship loved the 
old Puritan soldier and his daughter ; and there 
was a roar as of lions. Colonel Overton seized 
his daughter's hand and assumed a defensive at- 
titude. Penruddock sprang upon a coil of rope, 
and his men yelled, for his face flamed with the 
wrath which burned in all their hearts. A man 
is masterful in this world only in proportion 
to his ability to represent, by speech or con- 
duct, the aspirations and emotions of the 
crowd. 

" Tell Lord Somersby we defy him," he cried. 
" We will give up nobody on this ship, either 
man or woman. We will hold no further dis- 
course with you. If you molest us further, we 
will sink you ! " 

" Take that 1 " yelled Bill Gorton, flashing his 
cleaver. 
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Lord Somersby himself mounted the rail of 
the Doomsday. 
" Who commands there ? " he cried. 
" 1 do — Penruddock, of the White Lambs ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE FIGHT ON THE BOWSPRIT 

AS the Doomsday swept down upon his 
prey he continued to take in sail, while 
the Fairchancey perceiving the futility of 
further racing, proceeded to lay to. When the 
vessels were a cable's length apart, the Dooms- 
day suddenly hauled down the English ensign 
and ran up the black flag, whereupon there was 
a shout of execration from the Fairchance. 

" A pirate 1 " cried Penruddock. " I suspected 
him all along." 

" A pirate, blow me 1 " said Captain Hildreth, 
who was now at the wheel. 

" The miscreant — and he an English lord I " 
said Colonel Overton. 

" We '11 give him a fight for his money," said 
Matty Hoxworth. 

" We '11 sink the lubber in a hundred fathoms," 
shouted Bill Gorton. "No — we'll hang him 
from his own yard-arm ! " 

The pirate put his wheel hard down, and the 
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Doomsday swung round in stays alongside the 
Fairchance with beautiful seamanship, just in 
time to avert an imminent collision. 

" Prepare to repel boarders 1 " sang out Pen- 
ruddock, looking down his long line with an air 
of confident pride. His men stood like hounds 
in the leash, straining to be loosed upon the 
game. 

As the Doomsday swept down the road he put 
his helm over again, so as to throw his bowsprit 
athwart the forcastle of the Fairchance^ mean- 
ing to stop the flight of his intended victim, and 
at the same time, while holding her captive, to 
delay the necessity of boarding until he might 
study the fighting capacity of her crew. But 
when his flying-jib boom invaded the deck of 
the Faircha/nce^ Penruddock sang out to make 
him fast, at which the crew cheered mightily, as 
not being afraid. Bill Gorton caught hold of 
the pirate's bobstays, and then seized his whisk- 
ers, and from those two well-named little spars, 
climbed upon the bowsprit, and standing aloft 
in his elevated position, flourished his cleaver 
and shouted deflance at the Doomsday. 

The pirate chieftain was a Portuguese captain, 
Manuel Silva by name^ a man of ability, who 
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had held letters-of-marqae from Charles II. But, 
overstepping the limits of his commission, he 
had gone from one act of depredation to another 
until Charles had been forced to disown him and 
set a price on his head. No effort had been 
made to capture him, however ; and when Lord 
Somersby learned of the sailing of the Fair- 
chance with a cargo of passengers, some of 
whom he had reason to believe were richly sup- 
plied with gold for making their homes in the 
New World, and with one of whom he was in 
his profane way deeply enamoured, Manuel Silva 
was easily persuaded to make chase after them 
across the ocean, and no hand of admiralty was 
stretched forth to stay him. He had sailed 
under the English flag until his prey was over- 
hauled. But not even he dared to complete his 
mission of villainy under that banner ; and so, 
when the chase had seemed to run down the 
quarry, he had run up the only flag which cov- 
ered his game of robbery and murder, and Lord 
Somersby stood beside him, sworn to share the 
spoil and claim Cicely as his bride. 

Bill Gorton called for a rope, and when Matty 
Hoxworth threw him one he lashed it fast 
around the pirate's bowsprit, while his shipmates 
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secared the other end around the capstan, swing- 
ing the enemy in by the bars until the rachets 
sang merrily. The effect of this bold manoeuvre 
was to hold the interloper by the nose, with his 
body so far out in the water that he could make 
no offensive move. His one cannon on the 
quarter-deck was well out of harm's way. The 
pirate chieftain leaped upon his forecastle and 
called out in very good English for them to let 
go there. And when Bill Gorton told him to go 
to a place which seamen know as Davy Jones' 
locker, but giving it a much more explosive 
nomenclature, Manuel Silva's swarthy face 
burned red, and his big, brown eyes flashed 
fire. 

" Garcia," he cried to one of his followers. 
"Out — out upon the bowsprit and throw the 
slave overboard 1 " 

" Aye, aye, sir ! " answered the man, a giant of 
Portugal, dressed, as were most of his com- 
panions, in a red flannel shirt, with blue trousers 
and russet boots. As he sprang upon the long, 
protruding spar his cap fell off and his hair blew 
picturesquely about his face. He crept along 
the spar with the ferocity of a tiger, and as he 
neared the defiant figure of the cook above the 
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bowsprit shrouds his mates gave him an inspirit- 
ing cheer. 

" Mind your eye now, Bill Gorton 1 " cried 
Captain Hildreth, twiddling his wheel so as to 
keep his stem well away from the Doomsday. 

" Do n't let him scare you, Bill," said Matty 
Hoxworth cheerily. 

^^ Scare me!" yelled Bill, from his post of 
danger, with a sort of savage humour. ^' Watch 
me chop his kidneys out." 

Garcia was now but six feet away from his an- 
tagonist, and he stopped and drew his cutlass, a 
curved blade with a basket hilt. 

" On, Garcia, on ! " cried the pirate chieftain, 
watching the man's progress impatiently from 
his forecastle. " He is a vile coward." 

The giant needed no urging, for he was both 
strong and full of courage, and the errand on 
which he had been sent had unexpectedly as- 
sumed a dramatic importance which stirred his 
pride. Here was a combat suddenly thrust upon 
him which gave him a heroic part to play in 
mid-ocean before two ship-loads of spectators. 

" Dog I " he said, rising to his full height and 
glaring fearfully at the cook. " Cut the rope in- 
stantly." 
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The cook replied with an expletive which de- 
signedly stirred the pirate's rage. And Garcia 
sprang upon him. 

There was a great hubbab as the two men 
contended in their lofty situation. The dead- 
locked ships floated idly upon the smooth sea, 
while every eye was strained to watch the duel, 
and every tongue spoke some word of praise or 
apprehension. On the Doomsday there was a 
noisy clamour, the men alternately encouraging 
Gurcia and denouncing his antagonist. The 
pirate chief and Lord Somersby watched the 
deadly struggle with silent but intense interest. 
On the Favrcha/nce the conduct of the spectators 
was more subdued but none the less concerned. 
Hearing no sounds of a battle, the women had 
come on deck, one at a time, and their gaze was 
fascinated by the sight they beheld. The men 
gathered near them, and the duel was somehow 
involuntarily accepted by both the ships as a 
preliminary test of strength. 

As Garcia advanced upon him, Bill Gorton 
stepped back on the bowsprit as far as the 
dolphin-striker, and with his left hand laid hold 
of a jib-stay. Enabled thus to maintain a firm 
position on the rolling ship, he raised his cleaver 
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and prepared to engage. The pirate was forced 
to the disadvantage of picking his steps against a 
stationary foe, and of having no opportunity to 
plant himself in a similar secure position. But 
he steadied himself by holding to the jib-stay 
halyard ; and thus secured, he struck at Gorton 
with his cutlass. The cook caught the shining 
blade on the side of his meat-axe, and then aimed 
a blow at Garcia's shoulder which the pirate 
avoided by stepping backward. The cook's 
blood was now up, and, forsaking his snug nest 
in the bowsprit-shrouds, he stepped along the 
spar and flung himself upon the pu*ate, seizmg 
him by the throat with his left hand, and using 
him as a support. The cleaver descended, and 
would have split Garcia's head in twain had he 
not himself let go the ropes and caught the 
cook's arm, at the same time aiming his cutlass 
at Gorton's head. The cook twisted himself so 
that the blade struck its flat side against his 
neck, doing him no harm. But a lurch of the 
ship now destroyed the equipoise of the two 
combatants, and they were both shaken from 
their footing and fell together upon the spar. 
Bill Gorton lying underneath his foe, and drop- 
ping his meat-axe into the sea. 
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A shout of triumph arose from the dark mass 
of desperate men on the Doomsday and Captain 
Silva ejaculated, " Good I " 

On the Fairchance the men and women in- 
stinctively huddled closer together, and made 
never a sound. But they watched the fight with 
starting eyes; and Captain Timothy Hildreth 
threw his wheel over so as to relax the tension 
of the strain of the two ships, with what result 
we shall soon see. 

"Now, English dog, I will take your 
life!" cried Garcia, raising his cutlass to 
strike. 

Bill Gorton had never relaxed his hold on the 
pirate's throat, and he now tightened his grip in 
an effort to strangle him. 

But the blade was descending on Bill Gorton's 
head, and he closed his eyes to receive the 
stroke, when the ship plunged in its relaxed 
sea-room and struck its stem against the Fair- 
chance with so much force as to tear away a part 
of her wooden sheathing. The impact shook 
half the spectators off their feet. Garcia missed 
his aim, and pitched forward so hard that he slid 
down the spar and would have fallen overboard 
but for Bill Gorton's grip upon him. The cook 
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seized the cutlass and wrenched it from the 
pirate's hand. 

" Now," shouted the cook, " if your heart is 
not black, this will tell, and I will make ye an 
apology 1 " 

And the cutlass found a mark which its quon- 
dam owner had never anticipated for it. 

With the splash of Garcia's body into the sea 
there was a mighty cheer from the Fairchance. 

" Well done, Bill Gorton 1 " cried Penruddock. 
" It was a doughty victory." 

But he quickly ordered the women below 
again, for the pirates were swarming to the side 
of their ship, bent upon revenge and blood. 

As Penruddock turned to give this direction to 
the women, he beheld Cicely still standing be- 
side her father, with Stephen Oglethorpe speak- 
ing some earnest words to her. Beyond them, 
going down the companionway, with her eyes 
fixed upon him in a longing gaze, was his wife, 
Blanche Cavendish. 



OHAPTEE XXXV 

A BATTLE ON THE KING'S WABBANT 

CAPTAIN HILDKETH had again thrown 
his wheel around so as to make the pirate 
fast at a right angle, which prevented him 
from boarding. With Bill Gorton poised there 
on the Doomsday* B beak, like a vengeance be- 
tween him and his prey, there was no way of 
catting loose the rope ; — at least no man in the 
pirate's crew volunteered to emulate the dead 
giant Garcia by seeking glory and spoil over 
that route : wherefore Manuel Silva called out 
from the deck of his forecastle : 

"Hark ye, Colonel Penruddockl I demand 
your surrender, or we will board you and grant 
no quarter." 

" How are you going to get over ? " demanded 
Penruddock, defiantly. 

" We have a cannon aft," said Silva. 

" But you cannot fire it without shooting your 
own stem oflf," answered Penruddock. " We re- 
fuse to surrender our ship, or any of our 
passengers." 
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The pirate captain and Lord Somersby held a 
consultation on the Doomaday^a forecastle. 
Then Lord Somersby hailed the FaircJiance. 

^' Hark you, Colonel Penruddock I " he said. 
"1 hold the King's warrant for Gen. Edward 
Whalley and Gen. William Goflfe, two regicides 
who are on your ship, and also for Col. Eichard 
Overton, who is charged with aiding and abet- 
ting the late King's death, and these three must 
be delivered into my custody forthwith, together 
with Mistress Cicely Overton; whereupon the 
rest of you may proceed upon your voyage. 
Failing to surrender them " — he pointed to the 
black flag aloft — "you will all be left to the 
spoil of Manuel Silva and his crew." 

" To whom is the King's warrant addressed ? " 
demanded Penruddock. 

" To the Governor of New England," * an- 
swered Lord Somersby. 

Penruddock held a brief conference with those 
grouped around him, includiug Colonel Overton 
and the two strangers. He then replied : 

" There is no officer in the colonies possessing 
that title. There is no general governor. And 

> A fact. The warrant for the capture of the two r^cides 
was BO addressed. 
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the King would not dare to vindicate the service 
of his process under yonder flag. Serve your 
warrant, sir, as you may. We do not own it 
here." 

" Prepare to board ! " cried the pirate captain ; 
and his men crowded to the Doomsday* a rail. 

But they could not board, because Captain 
Timothy Hildreth kept his ship at right angles 
to the Doomsday ; and, turn his wheel as he 
might, the pirate could not get alongside. So 
he then ordered the boats to be lowered, and 
they were quickly swinging from the davits. As 
soon as they touched the water, the pirates 
swarmed down and filled them one by one. 
Lord Somersby remained motionless on the fore- 
castle. 

" Prepare to repel boarders ! " cried Penrud- 
dock ; and his men gathered at the rail, alive to 
the situation. 

" Prepare to fire 1 " he said ; and those who 
held guns got them ready. 

The Doomsday^a boats were advancing upon 
him from both sides. 

" Fire I " he cried ; and twenty guns spoke out. 

A half-dozen of the pirates were killed by the 
discharge and as many more wounded. They 

16 
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shoated a chorus of maledictions, and their of- 
ficers urged them to make haste. Before the 
^air chance men could fire again there were five 
boatloads of them against her sides. 

^^ Look sharp there — all hands I " cried Fen- 
ruddock. 

The pirates were hidden under the gunwale 
for a short space. Then they began to climb up 
by the bobstays and into the bowsprit-shrouds. 

Penruddock had ascended the forecastle in 
order to view the action as it developed. 

" May I come over and help you ? " cried Bill 
OortoUy from the Doomsday* a spar, chafing to be 
idle while the battle raged. 

" No, stay where you are," answered Penrud- 
dock. " Tou are holding their whole crew in 
check from boarding there." 

A villainous head came over the side of the 
Fai/rcha/nce at this moment, and Matty Hox- 
worth struck it with his cutlass. The man fell 
back into the sea. 

" Well done, mate ! " yelled Bill Gorton. 

The next man to try it fell from a pistol fired 
by a Fairchance sailor. Then the pirates 
swarmed up so thick that there was a stiff fight 
on the forward deck. 
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" Drive them back, my hearties I " cried Pen- 
ruddock cheerily. ^^ Sweep them back into the 
seal" 

He sent them a reenforcement from his gaard 
amidship, and the boarders were driven back 
into the chains. 

While this action was going on, Matty Hox- 
worth had whispered a petition to Penruddock, 
and, receiving his assent, had slung himself up 
beside Bill Gorton on the Doomsdwy^a bowsprit. 
The only men visible on the pirate's deck were 
Captain Manuel Silva and Lord Somersby ; and 
they were both so much concerned with the 
movements of the men in the small boats that 
they had eyes for nothing else. Silva was con- 
stantly shouting orders to his crew, and was now 
directing a party of them to attempt a boarding 
on the quarter-deck of the Fan/rclumce. 

Matty Hoxworth told his purpose to Bill Gor- 
ton, who heard it with a broad grin. He then 
crept swiftly down the spar upon the deck of the 
Doomsday. He glanced furtively at the noble 
lord on the pirate's forecastle, who was looking 
in the opposite direction. Leaping stealthily 
forward, the mate sprang down the hatchway 
and was lost to sight. 
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The pirates were now attacking all parts of 
the ship at once, and Fenruddock came down 
from the forecastle deck and took his station on 
the quarter-deck, where he could control a better 
defence. 

With his sword drawn, he engaged actively in 
the fighting. He soon perceived that his men 
were outnumbered, but there was an advantage 
in compelling the foe to board, and his men were 
doing a great deal of damage upon the pirates 
and receiving comparatively little in return. At 
one moment, when a fresh boatload was coming 
up the side. Colonel Overton led an attack upon 
the intruders, and was struck on the head by a 
cutlass. Blood flowed from the wound, and he 
sank to the deck, unconscious. Cicely Overton, 
who had kept close at her father's side all day, 
took his head in her arms and vainly strove to 
draw him out of the terrific fray. She uttered 
never a word, but her lips were white, and her 
face held an emotion which she was too brave to 
speak at such a moment. 

Penruddock, who had beheld the casualty, ha- 
stened to her side and withdrew two of his men 
to carry the wounded Puritan below. Cicely 
supported herself upon his hand for an instant. 
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" Oh, take care of yourself I " she said. 

*^ Something has been discovered this day," he 
answered, '^ which makes me hold my life with- 
out value." 

'^ Oh, no 1 oh| no I " she replied, and passed 
below. 

The pirates were now so thick upon the ship 
that they were in control upon the quarter-deck 
from the taffrail to the wheel. The men of the 
JFhirchance were fighting gallantly, and they 
had reddened the sea with the blood of their 
enemies ; but the odds were more than two for 
one, and while the pirates had a good fighting 
organization, they themselves had practically 
none. From Penruddock down, every man was 
doing his best, and the battle had become a gen- 
eral melee, with men being put out of action on 
both sides, when suddenly a trumpet voice rang 
out from the Doomsday : 

" Avast there, ye Doomsday men ! your ship is 
on fire I " 

The pirates ceased fighting to listen, seeing 
which, Penruddock urged his men to redoubled 
activity. Again the trumpet bawled : 

^'The boats — take to the boats and come 
aboard. We are on fire ! Quick there, now 1 " 
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The boarders began to go over the sides with 
alacrity, being helped on mightily by the Fair- 
chance men, who wronght a terrific execution on 
their retreating enemies. When the last pirate 
had gone, Penruddock and his men looked to- 
ward the Doomsd^yy and cheered again and 
again when they beheld great clouds of smoke 
rolling out of her hold and lurid tongues of 
flame leaping from her port-holes. 

The pirates made such haste to get back to 
their own deck, that they let their small boats 
drift away rather than lose the time in hoisting 
them up. Captain Silva ordered every man into 
the hold with buckets, and made a strenuous 
effort to stop the conflagration, which seemed to 
blaze in a dozen places. 

" Oast off, there 1 " cried Captain Hildreth, of 
the JFcdrchcMicej — " or we shall catch fire 1 " 

Matty Hoxworth was back on the bowsprit 
beside Bill Gorton, and the two sea-dogs were 
hugging each other for very joy. Hearing the 
order to cast off, they slid down the rope to 
their own deck. 

Lord Somersby, from the forecastle of the 
Doomsday y beheld the flames spreading rapidly 
over the pirate ship. For a moment he seemed 
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dazed by his situation. Then springing forward 
upon the bowsprit, he swung himself down upon 
the deck of the Favrchomce^ just as the ships 
began to drift apart. 

Bill Gorton raised his cutlass. 

" Colonel Penruddock," cried Lord Somersby ; 
" I yield myself your prisoner." 

'^ Take him below and keep a close watch on 
him/' said Fenruddock. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE DOOM OF THE DOOMSDAY 

WITH the departure of the pirates ac- 
complished, Penmddock went below 
to look after the condition of the 
wounded. Two men, one a member of the crew 
and one a passenger, had been killed; and a 
round dozen more or less injured. Among the 
latter was Colonel Overton, who had received a 
cut on the head which stunned him. With the 
help of the ship^s chirurgeon and the care of his 
daughter Cicely, the old soldier was recovering 
rapidly, and was already able to sit up. He 
spoke cheerily to Penruddock, making an anx- 
ious inquiry concerning the result of the battle ; 
and there was much enthusiasm among all below 
deck when they heard Penruddock tell how the 
pirate had gone off with his ship on fire, after 
losing at least thirty of his men in the fight. 
Stephen Oglethorpe had received a slash on the 
head from a cutlass, and Cicely was dressing his 
wound. 
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Penruddock passed among the others and 
asked kindly after all who had been hurt, ad- 
ministering comfort to those who seemed to 
need his aid. But the doctor and the women 
were doing all that was required in that direc- 
tion, and save for the two men killed, there was 
no very great harm done in the brush with the 
pirates. It was decided that these two men 
should be buried in the sea as soon as night 
would come. 

Cicely asked with deep concern after his own 
health, and he told her he had come off without 
a scratch. She looked earnestly into his eyes, 
but he turned from her and started for the com- 
panionway to return to the deck. Cicely hesi- 
tated a moment, and then ran after him and 
placed her hand on his arm. 

" What did you mean by what you said to me 
to-day ? " she asked. 

He took her hand for a moment. 

" I cannot tell you — not now," he answered, 
and passed on. 

From the deck of the Fairchance he beheld 
the Doomsday burning to the water's edge. The 
pirate was two furlongs away, and his crew 
seemed still to be fighting the flames. His boats 
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were all adrift and he was making no signals. 
It was well he did not, for in the very nature of 
the case it would be impossible to take those 
human vampires on board. And so Penruddock 
watched the vessel burn, as did his companionSi 
including nearly all the men and women on the 
Fairchanccj until the sun went down in a sea of 
gold under a sky of red, against which the burn- 
ing ship made a fearful picture of smoke and 
flame. At last sundry dark figures could be 
dimly discerned jumping overboard to escape the 
fire. Over they went, one by one ; and soon the 
vessel herself plunged downward and her evil 
day was gone for ever. 

The moon rose, and the two victims of the 
pirate's attack were brought on deck, sewn in 
canvas for the last homage. 

Penruddock read the burial service, while all 
the people listened. 

" I am the resurrection and the life : he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live : and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die. 

" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them." 
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When he had concluded the reading, the bodies 
were reverently laid away in the bosom of the 
ocean, and the assembly dispersed. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

THE BITTERNESS OF SOULS 

PENRUDDOCE betook himself to a de- 
serted quarter of the ship, and looked out 
upon the quiet ocean. His heart was very 
full of sorrow, and all the occurrences of the day 
were tearing through his brain in teeming emo- 
tions. 

Suddenly a woman's hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a soft voice said : 

" My beloved ! " 

He turned his head, and his eyes met those of 
Blanche Cavendish, his wife. 

He looked at her with the fierceness of a Ku- 
midian lion. 

"Why have you followed me? Why have 
you addressed me ? " he demanded. 

"Hear me, Reginald," she said. "I do not 
mean to persecute you or oppress you. When I 
embarked on this ship I did not know that you 
were in it, and as soon as I saw you I tried to 
hide myself from you. I never came on deck 
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except at night, and even then kept my face 
veiled so that you would not know me. My 
name is not known to any one on this vessel save 
my maidy for it is registered fictitiously as Mis- 
tress Bichardson. Until this morning I used 
every safeguard to prevent you from knowing of 
my presence. But when I realized that you were 
about to go into a desperate battle, and that I 
might never see your face on earth again, I tar- 
ried at the stair, hoping that I might look into 
your eyes without your seeing me. And then, 
when you saw me, and the red flush of anger 
came into your face, I was sorry that my resolu- 
tion had been so weak. But I know I have 
opened the wound in your heart and caused you 
to suffer keenly ; and I could not endure to stay 
out of your sight longer until I had sought you 
out and told you that my presence on the same 
ship with you is accidental, and told you some of 
the things which are in my heart — which are 
killing me." 

He turned from her for a moment and looked 
again into the sea. The past came before him in 
a grand pageantry of sorrow. His battles amid 
the chivalry of England, his "White Lambs fall- 
ing around him at Marston Moor, his connection 
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with the great Protector, his poverty at Tlie 
Hague; and then his love for this woman, so 
beautiful, so imperious, haughty, ambitious, long- 
ing for palaces and power, marrying him because 
of his persistent wooing ; and then — her perfidy ! 
But she was so wonderfully changed now. All 
her pride and hauteur were gone. Beautiful she 
stiU was, -more beautiful in her humiUty than 
she had ever been before. Her spirit was sub- 
dued, and the world had palpably gone out of 
her life. 

" Reginald, my beloved " 

" No — not that I " he cried. 

" Oh, do not stop my mouth from telling you 
everything; I have longed wearily to speak to 
you only once more," she said, in a voice so full 
of passionate regret and tender pleading that it 
thrilled him almost as of yore. " I came back to 
England with the King's court ; I tried to forget 
you — and the wrong I had done you — amid 
that saturnalia of profligacy which he has intro- 
duced into England. I beheld around me some 
base men and some abandoned women, among 
whom honour is gone and faith and truth are un- 
known. And when my feet trod once more the 
place which I called home, I beheld that the love 
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and peace which alone make a real home were 
fled forever. Up to that time I had been angry 
and bitter and defiant. I somehow endeavoured 
to blame you and to despise you. But when I 
entered the home where — but for my own most 
grievous fault — you should have been beside me, 
and which I knew you could never enter with me 
in all my life — in this world — oh, then I knew 
what I had thrown away. For a time I tried to 
forget. No woman in England appeared to be 
more joyous than I. Wealth, power, and station 
were mine. My family and friends surrounded 
me. But all at once I determined that I would 
come to America. I was told that you had come 
hither. And I wanted to follow you into that 
desolate land which I had once before reviled — 
do you remember that verse from Eevelation ? 
* And to the woman were given two wings of a 
great eagle, that she might fly into the wilder- 
ness, into her place, where she is nourished for a 
time, and times, and half a time, from the face 
of the serpent.' And we have met on this ship ! 
Perhaps it is God's way. Who can tell ? But 
I never meant to ask you — to ask you — Regi- 
nald — to take me back." 

She had been making a strenuous effort to con- 
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trol her feelings, but she broke down completely 
when she spoke these words. He looked into the 
sea again — his eyes seemed to be piercing its 
black depths — and it was some moments before 
she could continue. 

" I never gave you the wife's love which was 
yours. If I had, I should never have forgotten 
my obligations. I would never have been so 
vain — so wicked — before the criminal atten- 
tions of an exalted profligate. O Eeginald I — 
if I could but have the consolation of thinking 

• 

upon our union as having been sealed with the 
fulness of marriage I But my own imperious 
pride forbade that. Had I but the recollection 
of the station of a real wife, I could lay me down 
happily and die in any situation. But now, when 
my love for you is strongest, it adds to my de- 
served punishment to know that it has never 
been realized — that it never can be realized." 

There seemed to be the ashes of dead centuries 
in what she was saying. 

"In the olden days of our poverty at The 
Hague, I did not think I cared for you. You 
were so much better than most of the other men 
there that your nobler character irritated me. 
Tour life of action had been guided by a high 
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moral spirit that was all too infrequent among 
our English cavaliers. The perils of your pro- 
fession — the blood of your White Lambs — 
seemed to chasten your life. You are a natural 
leader among men — they chose you to-day to 
fight the pirates. I felt that you were ever try- 
ing to lift me up to your own high ground. And 
I yearned to be lifted up; yet my woman's 
spirit rebelled. At the moment when poverty 
and hunger were making life unbearable, the 
King arrived at The Hague. There seemed to 
be an alleviation of suffering in the attentions of 
a king. Apparently he brought with him the 
lost atmosphere of our old England, for which 
you know I pined. And yet I knew it was base 
to listen to his protestations of love. Love ! He 
could never feel the pangs of love 1 Still I lis- 
tened to him, and encouraged his advances, and 
felt his arms about me, and received his kisses. 
And then you came. Your discovery brought 
me face to face with my soul. Your scorn over- 
whelmed me with shame. I thought I could 
never look into your face again. I hoped that 
you would go away and be killed — or that the 
King would apprehend and punish you for your 
friendliness to Cromwell. Then it all changed 

17 
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as I have told you. You grew dearer to me as 
each day passed. You seemed to embody all 
that is good and exalted in manhood. I found 
that beneath my pride and self-love there was an 
ideal of character which drew me out of myself. 
And you are that ideal. I want to go to Amer- 
ica in the same ship with you, and see the place 
where you will choose your home. I shall not 
embarrass you or annoy you. No one shall 
know that I am other than Mistress Eichardson. 
And when I shall have seen that place, then I 
shall return to England and pray for you all my 
life. I have prayed for you and for myself — 
you know — 'a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise.' There, Eeginald, 
my beloved, I have laid bare my heart to you. It 
is what I crossed the ocean to say. I shall feel a 
new peace after having said it. Good-night 1 " 

He had been looking out into the water. The 
rushing sea seemed to catch her words and 
carry them off into the darkness as the ship sped 
on. 

" Stay 1 " he cried, turning suddenly. " Your 
heart has sought its peace, but mine knows only 
its bitterness and its wrong. I, too, have suf- 
fared. On no night since that time at The 
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Hague have I slept, save in broken dreams. On 
no day since then has the sun risen but to find 
me in weariness and despair. You speak of 
character and an ideal. O Godl — could you 
but know the character which my fancy built 
for you — the ideal which my heart conceived 
from loving you ! And then to have that vile 
adventurer tear down such an edifice — that 
King of shreds and patches destroy such a cre- 
ation — with his deadly poison killing my love — 
Blanche, Blanche, it was too much for human 
endurance ! I am sorry for you — I pity you. 
But see what a bankrupt you have made of me. 
My fortune and estates were lost in the big 
wars, yet would I have esteemed my life rich 
beyond all computation with an unstained love 
from you. But where the world could not steal 
my greatest treasure, you impoverished me of it 
— you broke the heart that worshipped you. If 
I were to speak the words that have swelled up 
within my breast since learning that you are on 
this ship, they would leap out like the mad 
whitecaps upon these sullen waves. I will not 
speak them. I would not add to your pain by 
opening my own wounds further. But when 
truth and faith are gone, love goes likewise. A 
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woman's honour is the temple of a man's sooL 
When that is touched, he is an outcast — he can- 
not know God or Heaven again." 

Blanche looked deep into his eyes. 

'' I am glad you have said so much, Beginald," 
she said. '^My words have come from much 
contemplation — they are the fruit of my pro- 
found remorse. Yours are a sudden flash — 
poor dearie, I have taken you unawares, and 
have provoked you into a passion of regret, 
which I can well understand, and love you the 
more for, because I am so very culpable." 

She looked around the deck, and started ; and 
a shadow of pain passed over her face. 

" But peace will come to you in time, my be- 
loved," she said, in a tone of great anguish. 
"You will grow stronger at heart, — I know it, 
oh, I know it. And when you find that every 
hour is again full of hope — and love — you will 
think of me with less severity, however little I 
may be worthy of your compassion. My soul 
has been closer to yours to-night than it has 
ever been before, much closer ; and it will never 
be so close to yours again — no, never in life 
again." Her hair was almost touching his cheek 
as she spoke. She took his face in her two 
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hands and kissed him. " Let me carry that with 
me into the wilderness and back across the 
desolate ocean," she said. "My darling, good- 
night ! " 

He peered over the taffrail as if he would ex- 
plore the mystery of the moonlit ocean. He 
could not fathom his own heart or the sea. 
They were both inscrutable. 

"Who was that — that woman who passed 
away into the shadows ? " asked Cicely, stealing 
to his side. 

" She is my wife. Cicely," he answered. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII 

MASTER OOLETHOBPE'S AFFAIR 

" ^^^^*^ICELY, my child, sit down here beside 
me," said Penruddock. " How is your 
father ? " 

'^ He is much better. But do not speak of my 
affairs," she answered gravely. 

"Cicely," he said, "there are times when a 
man's heart is as deep as yonder sea, and as im- 
penetrable. My child, I have found a growing 
pleasure in your companionship — you know 
that. And yet, save that I have told you of a 
barrier, it has been impossible for me to explain 
ray situation fully to you. To-day I learned for 
the first time that the mysterioas lady whose 
presence we have both noted on this ship is my 
wife. I have just had a most impressive, a most 
painful interview with her. Between her and 
me there is a mountain which neither one of us 
can ever remove." Then, changing his tone. 
" By the way. Cicely, I have noted the devotion 
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of young Stephen Oglethorpe for you. I hope 
you will marry him." 

"It is my own affair if I do," said Cicely 
quickly. 

"I thought I might ever enjoy your confi- 
dence," said Penr uddock. " Perhaps you already 
love him." 

" Perhaps I do," she answered. 

" Well, he is but a mere boy — your own age, 
or less." 

" It is all the better that there should be no 
disparity between us." 

" But the world's wisdom — it is something for 
a woman to choose that in a husband." 

"It is too apt to be the thorn in her rose. 
Master Oglethorpe is quite a proper person." 

" Oh, quite proper, indeed," assented Penrud- 
dock — "if that is all you require. The world is 
full of proper persons." 

" I have known him long in England. He is a 
youth of fine character." 

" Aye, Cicely, there is more than that to con- 
sider — there is at least something besides 
that." 

" And what, Colonel Penruddock, do you bid 
me prize more than fine character ? " 
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" Oh, I did not say that you should prize any- 
thing more. But he is so young, Cicely." 

" That is a fault he should outgrow." 

" But you come to favour him with wonderful 
haste." 

" And why should I not ? " 

" He is young." 

" So am I." 

^'Yes, but a woman matures earlier than a 
man, Cicely." 

^' You mean to imply I am older than Master 
Oglethorpe, but I am some weeks younger, 
Colonel Penruddock." 

^' How does it come that you know his age so 
intimately. Cicely ? " 

^'I know many things of him from long 
acquaintance." 

" But you should choose a husband with care." 

" Why, did you not just now express your hope 
that I would marry him ? " 

" I had forgotten his years. He is too young. 
Do n't make up your mind in a hurry. Promise 
me that." 

^< But sometimes the heart gallops fast to its 
choice, while the mind never reaches the goal 
convinced." 
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^' Do you mean that your heart has reached its 
choice ? " 

^^ Yes, while my mind censures it." 

'^ I thought better of your discretion. He is 
too young." 

" The man I love is none too young for me." 

" We shall never agree about it." 

'^ And yet you counselled me to marry Master 
Oglethorpe." 

" Well, I repent it." 

" The night is growing cold." 

" Shall I wrap you up, Cicely ? " 

" No, I must go to my father. Good-night." 

He took her hand. 

« 

" It is very hard, Cicely. But — good-night." 
" Good-night." 

" Shall you tie up Master Oglethorpe's head ? " 
" Yes, Colonel Penruddock." 




CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE WHALE 

AND ho ! " 

The cry rang through the ship, and a 
hundred tongues repeated it. It was the 
morning following the events which we have 
just described ; and the long voyage of ten weeks 
was nearly over. The emigrants who had en- 
dured so much hardship and peril were approach- 
ing their new home in the wilderness. It was 
to them the Land of Promise. Political and re- 
ligious liberty were to be erected there, like 
signal fires to an oppressed world. They gath- 
ered on the deck, and, as they espied the dark, 
low-lying line far ahead, their hearts burned 
within them. 

Captain Hildreth said they would hardly reach 
their port for twenty-four hours. They must 
sail up the coast for a day and night. But 
they could endure that. There was palpable 
land ahead, and a day more or less mattered not 
in the reaching it. 
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The day was perf ect, and the sea was calm, 
save where the boat cut through it leaving a 
turbulent wake of foam and wave behind. 

The passengers were nearly all on deck. 
Colonel Overton and Cicely were there, and be- 
side Cicely was Stephen Oglethorpe. Cicely 
conversed with the young Puritan in a most 
animated way, yet seemed to be looking around 
a great deal among the passengers. Alice 
Townsend was near them, but she was studying 
the land line. The two Major-Generals were 
there, too, pondering the future with faith and 
courage. Perhaps their fortitude would have 
melted could they but have seen their lives in 
America — pursued to the end by the malignant 
revenge of Charles Stuart, hounded by his 
officers, the colonial magistrates coerced to op- 
press them, themselves forced to fly even from 
the meagre habitations of the New World, and 
at last to live in the cave at New Haven, bereft 
of the solace of families and friends, looking 
through the vent in their rude shelter with a 
longing more touching than anything in the 
vicissitudes of human life for a sign of the Lord's 
coming. And when a score of years had passed 
over such a haunted life, their friends came with 
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news of the BevolutioiL The Stuarts were gone 
forever. William and Mary were on the throne. 
There was amnesty for all offenders — an am- 
nesty not to be violated as the perfidious Charles 
h.d'viol..«l hi, «..«.,. L their we^ 
spirits could not tarry, and the glad tidings 
found only their skeletons long decayed. Ah, a 
bitter episode, that I Then there were the gen- 
tlemen, and the handicraftsmen, and the hus- 
bandmen, thinking to preserve their castes in the 
New World, yet all so soon to intermingle in the 
exercise of their talents and in building a gov- 
ernment where men might rise above hereditary 
stations. They sang a hymn, and prayed a fer- 
vent invocation to God, there on the threshold of 
the New World, asking for peace, and strength, 
and divine guidance. 

Aft on the quarter-deck Penruddock paced to 
and fro in a high state of inward perturbation. 
All the events of the day before had left a sense 
of tragic destiny upon him. Once he glanced 
forward at Cicely, who, in that nervous, unac- 
customed way, was attentive to young Ogle- 
thorpe. Again he scanned the distant shore line, 
but turned away sick at heart, for it held out no 
promise to him. He regretted that he had not 
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stayed in the Low Countries and become a mer- 
cenary soldier. It would have furnished his 
career with diversion at least ; and he was going 
to require diversion now. 

The sailors shared in the general excitement of 
the ship. When not engaged with navigation 
they formed groups and discussed the Kew 
World and its prospects. Most of them had 
never crossed the ocean before. Those who had 
done so had seen only a few of the coast towns, 
— Boston, Cambridge, Plymouth, Salem, Lynn, 
and ^^Tew Haven. There was nothing there to 
attract these sea-rovers to seek a home. The 
austere society of the colonies was not inviting 
to men of their easy morals, and the dark line of 
wild beasts and savage men which hung behind 
the human fringe of the coast was not to their 
liking. 

" A whale, a whale 1 " 

The shout came from Matty Hoxwortiv It 
diverted attention from the shore. 

" A whale, a whale 1 " 

Everybody took up the cry. 

There he was, in plain sight, half a mile away, 
and coming toward them like a line-of-battle 
ship. 
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The monster rose on the wave as if to chal- 
lenge an interloper, and they saw that he was 
full ninety feet long. His progress out there in 
the road gave the sea a new dignity and a new 
terror. Yet the passengers shouted their delight 
as he plunged along the surface, — a leviathan 
out for the air. 

" Get the harpoons ! " cried Captain Hildreth. 

" Aye, aye, sir ! " 

Matty Hoxworth and Bill Gorton stood at the 
rail, armed for the cast. 

The whale came on in a direct course which 
brought him not more than fifty feet off the 
starboard side. He seemed oblivious of the in- 
vader cutting past him so swiftly, — or was he 
defiantly negligent of an enemy ? But when he 
got amidships they all beheld that he was longer 
than the Fairchance by twenty feet. 

" Let go, there, with the harpoons I " shouted 
the Captain, and Bill Gorton shot his weapon as 
from a catapult, striking the monster on the 
shoulder, and glancing off. 

Before the general exclamation of disappoint- 
ment had died away, Matty Hoxworth's harpoon 
sped out and plunged deep into the whale's side. 

The great mammal sprang clear out of the 
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water, like a mountain rising from the sea, and 
falling, sank far beneath the top. They spun 
out the line rapidly to give him play. Here was 
fine sport for the whole crew ; — and work, too, 
for he was pulling on the line until the ship 
careened. 

" Cut that line," cried the Captain, " or he will 
upset us ! " 

Bill Gorton struck with his axe, and the ten- 
sion on the ship was relaxed just in time. 

It had been a moment of deadly fear for them 
all. They began to breathe again. 

" See him I " said Matty Hoxworth. 

There he was, out on the top of the sea again, 
his heart full of rage. He was going off, then, 
to give a wider berth to ships hereafter. 

But no. His wrath increases with the pain 
from the iron in his side. This big fellow was 
actually thinking. 

Just three hundred feet astern he turned and 
came after them. With all their spread of can- 
vas he could beat them in a race. 

Again their faces turned white, and no man 
spoke save the Captain. 

" If we only had a cannon I " said he. 

The whale possessed a dignity commensurate 
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with his size. He scorned to attack in the rear. 
Just when they thought he was foing to cast 
them out of the ocean astern, he sank straight 
down behind them, and disappeared. Again 
they hoped it was the last of him. The Captain 
bent on another hundred square feet of sail. 

But soon he rose from the bosom of the ocean, 
a furlong in front, with his head toward them. 
A born strategist, this fellow. 

Down the road he charged, impelled by a rage 
and strength which struck terror into every 
heart on that ship. The Captain himself was 
frightened, and some of the woman shrieked. 
It was such a helpless encounter for the 
ship. 

"Great God! He is going to strike us!" 
yelled Matty Hoxworth. 

" Look alive there ! " cried the Captain. 

And then there was a shock which threw 
them all upon the deck. The whale had struck 
the ship with his head, square on her prow, 
crushing her timbers with a noise like thunder, 
and making a hole which let the ocean run into 
her hold. 

" To the pumps, some of you ! " roared Matty 
Hoxworth. 
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" The boats ! Lower the boats I We are sink- 
ing ! " cried the Captain. 

And they worked hard and fast ; but she was 
settling quickly, and there was no time to spare. 

"The women and children first," said the 
Captain; and they began to put them over- 
board. 

In each boat were some men to work the 
oars, and some of the women. Fenruddock 
saw Cicely and her father and Alice Town- 
send go over into one of them. Then Stephen 
Oglethorpe got in beside them, and afterward, 
Matty Hoxworth. In the next boat were the 
two Major-Generals and twenty others. When 
all on deck had gone but the Captain and him- 
self, it was seen that the last boat was nearly 
full. Suddenly two men came up from below. 
They were Lord Somersby and Arthur Evelyn. 
Forgetting their deadly enmity in the common 
peril they rushed to the side of the ship and 
crowded into the boat together. 

" Go over, Colonel Fenruddock," said the Cap- 
tain. 

"There is a woman in there below!" yelled 
Lord Somersby. 
Fenruddock quickly swept his gaze over the 

18 
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women in the group of boats, and then, telling 
the Captain not to wait for him, he sprang down 
the hatchway. 

*^You are a fool! Be quick I" roared the 
Captain. 

The ship lurched, and they called to the Cap- 
tain to jump. With a last look around his ship, 
he sprang into the ocean. 

Cicely Overton stood up in the boat like one 
frozen to stone, never taking her eyes from the 
sinking ship. 

In a moment Penruddock came on deck, carry- 
ing in his arms the form of his wife, Blanche 
Cavendish, who had been stunned by the force 
of the collision. The ship was sinking so fast 
that the boats pulled away a space for safety, 
although Cicely Overton implored the orew be- 
side her to tarry. 

^ Jump overboard t ^' yelled the sailors. 

Penruddock looked, and saw that he was de- 
serted. His wife opened her eyes, smiled in 
supreme felicity, and murmured a tender word 
of endearment. It was too late to jump. 

Then the ship jerked her head down and shot 
into the depths of the ocean. 

And out there on the wave lay the great 
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whale, dead, with his skull crushed, his white 
belly turned upward, and the harpoon sticking 
in his side. 



CHAPTER XL 

COMING A8H0BE 

A HEAVY fog was falling, and Captain 
Hildreth ordered the boats to pull away 
for the shore. Cicely pleaded with Matty 
Hozworth to linger over the grave of the lost 
ship ; but he was too good a sailor to riskhis boat 
for a bit of emotion. He swept his glance over 
the water, and satisfied his humanity that Pen- 
ruddock and the woman were gone. The rest of 
the boats were already disappearing ; the Captain 
was calling to him to be spry ; so he joined in the 
race for the shore. 

Cicely Overton leaned forward in the boat, 
and fastened her eyes on the particular spot in 
the water where she had seen the awful catas- 
trophe occur. Her face and lips were ashen, and 
it seemed to her that her heart had ceased to 
beat. Her father spoke a gentle word to her, 
but she heard him not. She saw the waves in 
their normal aspect, and observed that there was 
not the slightest sign of wreckage upon them. 
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And then the fog thickened, and they followed 
after the Captain's boat, holloaing to each other 
until nightfall, when they all became separated ; 
and for many hours there was not a star to guide 
them. 

When morning came, the sky was blue, the air 
was warm, the fog was gone, and the ^N^ew Eng- 
land haven lay right before the boat in which 
Cicely was a passenger. They were safe in port 
at last — the destination for which they had 
sailed. Exhausted by exposure and the pan^ of 
hunger and thirst, the sMpwrecked pilg^m. had 
scarcely strength to debark from their little 
vessel. But kind countrymen were there to 
minister to their necessities. They were made 
welcome in the homes of the first Americans. 
When a day or two of rest had restored them to 
health, they began to adopt those preliminary 
arrangements of life which were so quickly to 
convert them into the permanent population of 
the New World. 

Colonel Overton found accommodations for 
himself and his daughter at the ^^Hom and 
Antlers " tavern. The host was ITathaniel Bacon, 
an English Puritan of jovial hospitality, who paid 
excise tax on a cellar that was noted for its 
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variety and its quality. His table was supplied 
with all the fish and game of a virgin world. 
Of vegetables he had turnipS| carrots, parsnips, 
onions, and corn. Potatoes he had none, for 
there were none there. Nathaniel, after the 
scant patronage which the meagre population of 
the colony afforded him, joyfully received guests 
whose gentle manners and bills of credit alike 
made them in every way desirable. 

They had lost all their baggage and stores of 
every kind in the wreck ; and they had with 
them nothing but the notes attesting their finan- 
cial soundness in England, and the clothes in 
which they had left the ship. Colonel Overton 
declared cheerily that they were still better ofiF 
than many of their fellows, and that he would 
build a house at once and have a stake in the 
country, |u8t as he had purposed to do on leaving 
England. Oioely said she would help him in 
every way ; and she exerted herself to keep her 
father in a contented frame of mind. 

And yet her thoughts were never off that fear- 
ful wreck. Waking or sleeping, it was con- 
stantly passing through her mind in all its tragic 
intensity. The morning on which Penruddock 
was lost was so full of vivid memories. With 
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the gentle quarrel of the night before lingering 
in her heart, it had opened with the glad cry of 
land ; then the whale had come ; then the har- 
poon ; the whale's deadly vengeance ; the sinking 
ship ; Penruddock on the quarter-deck, so grave, 
so handsome, so fearless; his quick change of 
manner when they told him a woman had been 
left below ; his papable concern when a look 
around assured him that it was his wife who had 
been forgotten; his disappearance below deck 
and his coming out again with that woman in 
his arms ; the last look at Cicely's boat, and then 
the plunging of the ship with its two victims. 
Oh, if only he had not come to America on that 
ship, her heart would have been spared this 
anguish. She would have remembered him only 
as an old friend whom she had restored to health 
in the days of the Protectorate. But their con- 
stant association through the long voyage had 
greatly enlarged a flame kindled in her heart long 
ago. His deep, tender voice, his charm of 
manner, the dignity of his mind, the power by 
which he had unconsciously mastered her every 
thought, — these were the heritages of her 
memory. A profound melancholy fell upon her 
spirit, which, despite an assumption of gaiety, 
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her watchful father at last divined. He quickly 
guessed its cause, and then he, on his part, set 
about to divert her from her secret grief. Thus 
they were both a prey to anxious care ; and the 
beginning of their life in the colony was far from 
a felicitous one. 



CHAPTER XLI 

A BETROTHAL BROKEN 

WHEN Cicely felt herself strong enough 
to walk, she strolled through the set- 
tlement and began to make acquaint- 
ances among the townfolk. The arrival of a 
newcomer in the place was always sufficient to 
stir interest in the breasts of the inhabitants ; 
but the circumstances under which Colonel Over- 
ton, his daughter, and their companions had 
reached the town aroused an extraordinary pop- 
ular excitement which won for them both ad- 
miration and welcome on all hands. 

She had not gone far in her first walk before 
she espied the tall figure of a man dressed in a 
black suit and cloak, and of portly form and 
austere manner, coming down the road toward 
her. He carried a gun over his shoulder, and he 
was evidently coming in from the adjacent 
woods beyond which was his home. Cicely, 
being at the end of the street, thought it prudent 
to turn back ; and she was retracing her steps 
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toward the ^^ Horn and Antlers " with accelerated 
speed when she began to feel by intuition that 
she was being pursued by the unknown man. 
She heard his ponderous tread growing nearer 
and nearer, and when she realized with some 
trepidation that he was now close upon her, she 
turned round prepared to face him and remain 
still until he should pass on. But when she 
looked into his face, she gave a little shriek. 

" Mark Wagstaff I " she cried. 

"Ah, Cicely," he said. "I thought it was 
you. I learned yesterday of your shipwreck, 
and of your coming here. And I came over at 
once to see you." 

He took her hand in his, and noted that it was 
as cold as if death were clasping it. 

" I hope you are well, my cousin ? " he said. 

" Yes," she replied, in a hollow tone. 

" I have not heard from you directly. Cicely, 
since I left England," he said reproachfully. 
" Your father writes to me now and then. The 
last letter I have from him is six months old. 
And the first intelligence I had of your intention 
to come to America was the news of your ar- 
rival, as I have said, yesterday." 

" You urged us to come, Mark," she said, with 
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her f aoe averted from him, and withdrawing her 
hand from his. 

He coughed a dry cough. 

''The ways of the Lord are inscrutable/' he 
replied. "I must say, Cicely, I am surprised, 
greatly surprised; I did not think you would 
brave the dangers of the American wilderness." 

" Why not, cousin ? Others have done it." 

They were walking toward the tavern, and he 
seemed to be labouring under a very great em- 
barrassment. 

"Cicely," he said, "I hope the Lord has 
touched your heart with a knowledge of those 
sins which did once offend Him mightily ? " 

There was a flash of resentment in her eyes as 
she looked up at him. 

"Indeed, He has not done so. Master Wag- 
staff," she said, with high spirit. "And since 
you are on terms of such close intimacy with the 
Lord, will you tell me, please, what terrible in- 
iquities I have practiced, to His disfavour ? " 

" Your mind has been too much on this world, 
Cicely," answered the Fifth Monarchy man. " I 
have suffered much anguish for you, and I have 
laboured mightily with the Lord that He would 
pardon you for much offending Him." 
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'' Indeed, Master Wagstaff/' she said scorn- 
fully. ^* And I perceive that you have brought 
with you to America that dark self-righteous- 
ness with which the Fifth Monarchy men have 
so much oppressed England. I beseech you, let 
us change the subject. The contemplation of 
my own sinfulness, which you are ever so ready 
to exhort me to, is not a pleasing thought. Here 
is my father.'* 

Colonel Overton came, out from the tavern, 
and, seeing his daughter accompanied, paused to 
inspect her companion. Then, when he had 
recognized him, he hastened to greet him most 
cordially. 

"Why, Mark Wagstaflfl " he cried. "My 
dear nephew ! It is indeed a happy chance that 
has brought you so quickly and so dutifully to 
attend upon us. Cicely has told you of our ad- 
ventures on the sea, and of our shipwreck ? " 

"No, father," she answered. "My cousin 
made no inquiries concerning that. He has 
been telling me of my sinful way of life." 

The Colonel laughed in assumed gaiety. 

" Ah, nephew," he said, " I thought time and 
a new continent would soften your opinions on 
the religious side. But there are other things 
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besides religion for you and Cicely to talk of. 
Your betrothal." 

" No, father," said Cicely, " I will not talk of 
that. It is impossible." 

"Uncle," said Wagstaflf. But Colonel Over- 
ton interrupted him. 

" Do not mind her, Mark," he said. " It is a 
woman's way, ever. This marriage is a long- 
cherished wish of my heart. I must some day 
leave my daughter. In the course of nature it 
must be so. And I would leave her a wife to 
you." 

" But, uncle " said Wagstaflf. 

"Nay, father," said Cicely, breaking in on 
what her cousin was attempting to say ; " you 
surely would not force me to marry where my 
heart cannot follow my hand." 

"Yes, surely I would, in this case," he an- 
swered. " No woman knows her heart until she 
is married. Cicely, I have striven all through 
my life to gratify every wish of yours. Now, my 
child, do likewise for me in this affair. It is 
for your welfare that I have set my heart on 
it." 

" I cannot — I will not consent, father 1 " 

The old Puritan raised himself to his full 
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height, and looked on her for the fint time in 
his life wrathf ally. 

"Beware, daughter!" he cried. "Disobe- 
dience in a child is a sin which a softer religion 
than Mark Wagstaff's must condemn and pun- 
ish." 

Wagstaff, who had been attempting all along 
to say something to them both, seemed now to 
change his thought. 

"Is there another claimant to her affec- 
tions ? " he asked, addressing his question to her 
father. 

Both father and daughter were silent for a 
moment. Then Cicely replied : 

" No, there is no other ! " 

" Let me be candid with you, nephew," said 
Colonel Overton. "There was a gentleman on 
the ship who was a good friend to both Cicely 
and me." 

" His name," demanded Wagstaff. 

"Colonel Penruddock, of the White Lambs," 
answered the Puritan. 

Cicely repressed a sob. 

"A limb of Satan!" cried the Fifth Mon- 
archy man, in a burst of jealous fury. " I know 
him well. He turned her mind away from the 



\ 
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worship -of God by teaching her the obscenities 
of a shameless play-actor, one Shakespeare." 

" Speak no ill of him," said Colonel Overton. 
" He was drowned when the ship went down." 

"Hear me, father," cried Cicely, with sup- 
pressed emotion. " If there were nothing else to 
make this proposal repulsive to me, what he has 
just said of that gallant gentleman would be 
enough. I will be dutiful in all things but this. 
I refuse to obey you in this." 

" Cicely, do not provoke me ! " exclaimed her 
father. 

" Uncle," said the Fifth Monarchy man, turn- 
ing red to the eyes as he spoke. " I could not 
restrain a carnal curiosity when I asked as to 
this man Penruddock. My interest in my 
cousin's welfare led me to make the inquiry, al- 
though I have been attempting to say something 
vital on this subject ever since we began our con- 
versation. Of course, uncle, I entertain a sincere 
esteem for my Cousin Cicely, notwithstanding 
that her mind runs too much to the trivial affairs 
of this world, forsaking the true service of Al- 
mighty God. I shall always pray for her salva- 
tion. And her life will ever be a matter of 
solicitude to me in my prayers. But in the last 
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month the Lord has taken me in His hand and 
led me in ways that I did not anticipate when I 
wrote to you to bring Cicely here to become my 
wife. In brief, uncle — I — I am already — 
married ! " 

A look of deep contempt came over the face of 
the English girl as she turned to note the effect 
of this disclosure upon her father. The Colonel, 
on his part, seemed unwilling to believe the evi- 
dence of his hearing. He looked searchingly 
into the shamed face of his nephew, and then 
turned his eyes inquiringly on Cicely, as if ask- 
ing her to refute the statement which had just 
been made. Then he glared fiercely on his 
nephew, and half raised the cane in his hand, 
with an involuntary thought to strike the miser- 
able being to the earth. Finally a smile broke 
over his face, and he took his daughter's hand. 

"Cicely," he said, "I crave a thousand par- 
dons. I have done you a great wrong. This 
contemptible, canting knave is unworthy of my 
anger. Come with me into the house ! " 

And he drew her into the " Horn and Antlers,'' 
leaving the Fifth Monarchy man outside, very 
much crestfallen. 

"The Lord brings humiliation upon His chil- 
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dren," at last said Mark Wagstaflf. " He giveth 
us painful tasks to perform. Verily, we must 
obey Him, even when He requires us to break a 
carnal and rash promise of marriage." 

And the Fifth Monarchy man shouldered his 
gun and walked off home through the forest. 



19 



CHAPTEE XLH 

A HOME IN THE WILDBBNE88 

THE town which Colonel Overton had 
chosen for a home consisted of a group 
of cottages, the *^Hom and Antlers" 
tavern, the meeting-house, and the stockade for 
the general defence. The cottages were mostly 
small houses of from two to four rooms built of 
rude logs, without plaster or laths, and having 
grass-thatched roofs. Colonel Overton was im- 
mediately admitted to membership in the con- 
gregation, and permitted to purchase land within 
half a mile of the meeting-house. The meeting- 
house was forty feet long and twenty feet wide, 
rudely built of logs, like the houses ; and it was 
both the symbol and the fact of popular unity. 
It was customary for the selectmen of the town 
to assign the best seats in the meeting-house to 
the largest taxpayers ; and Colonel Overton soon 
had a high-backed pew near the pulpit. 

One afternoon when they had been at the 
" Horn and Antlers " for a week. Colonel Over- 
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ton sat down in the tap-room, where Nat Bacon 
soon broaght him a glass of wine. 

^^ My house is built, Goodman Bacon," said the 
Colonel. 

" Then I '11 drink to your health and prosper- 
ity, Colonel Overton," said the genial host, fill- 
ing a flagon for himself. " You have done it 
quickly." 

"Yes, through the help of my good neigh- 
bours, to whom I am most grateful," replied the 
Colonel. '^ It is like the rest of their habitations, 
— logs, without plaster or lath, a grass-thatched 
roof, three small rooms, — and located a furlong 
from the meeting-house." 

Mine host laughed. 

" It is required to be within half a mile of the 
meeting-house," said he. "That is why the 
houses are grouped together and the land as- 
signed to each one is outside. The system ena- 
bles the people to protect themselves spiritually 
against the wiles of the devil, and physically 
against the attacks of the Indians. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Have you bought your stock yet. Colonel Over- 
ton ? " 

"Yes, I have arranged for a first supply 
of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep," he an- 
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swered. ^^Bat how is the common pasturage 
operated ? " 

" By my boy," said Nat Bacon proudly, whiff- 
ing his pipe. 

^' I do not understand," said the Colonel. 

« Well, it 's this way," continued Nat. " The 
town owns the pasturage, and the stock feeds 
thereon. And my boy, Dan Bacon, herds it all. 
He keeps one hundred cows for three months 
and gets ten pounds — he is the cow-keep. He 
had two men to help him the first seven days, 
and one the next week ; and after that he had 
learnt his task, and the cows had learnt him. 
Ha, ha, ha ! He has two Sundays out of three 
to worship. That 's liberal enough — all the boy 
wants, I fancy." 

"And how are these cows milked?" asked 
Colonel Overton. 

"They are brought in twice a day to their 
owners," said Nat. "When time has been 
allowed to milk, the cow-keep passes down the 
street winding his horn, and the owners bring 
the cows to their gates. Should he neglect his 
duty, now, he is fined threepence for each cow 
not home." 

" I observe," said Colonel Overton, " that the 
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tillage of the soil is not all left to the husband- 



men." 



" No — bless you ! " answered the host of the 
"Horn and Antlers." "Gentlemen — the men 
who are called ' Mister ' and * Master ' — join 
with the husbandmen in working the farms. I 
myself have seen Gov. John Endicott and Gov. 
John Winthrop work at the plough beside Good- 
man Billings and Goodman Jenkins — and them 
governors, too. Why, there 's only one man in 
fourteen in our town who has the title of 

* Mister.' All the rest, like myself, are * Good- 
man.' But one woman in fourteen is called 

* Mistress,' — like your fair daughter, sir, if I may 
be so bold. The rest are * Goodwife.' Yet they 
all mingle. The hardships of the country seem 
to make 'em do it." 

" It 's more than that, Goodman Bacon," said 
Colonel Overton. " It is the freedom of this New 
World from feudal and class distinctions which 
makes them mingle. And as soon as their 
tongues can shake off old customs, you will find 
those distinctions of address which you have ex- 
plained to me disappearing, and every respectable 
man will be * Mister,' while every man of kindly 
heart and good behaviour will be a gentleman." 
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" Keally, now, Colonel Overton, do you think 
80 much ? " inquired the host, much gratified by 
the propheoy from so credible an authority. 
'^ Well, it will make a better government to have 
it so, do n't you think, sir ? " 

" Much better, Nat," said the Colonel. " We 
were coming to that in England in Oliver Crom- 
well's time, although the traditions there were 
too deep-rooted to be overmastered in a genera- 
tion. Here the soil is free from it, and the very 
air repels it from the shore." 

" You are good to say it, sir," said Nat Bacon. 
" I like that notion, sir." 

^'How many inhabitants are there in the 
town?" asked Colonel Overton. 

" Not over four hundred, sir. But that 's our 
share. Why, sir, there are not sixty thousand in 
the whole of New England." 

" There will be more, Nat. They are coming 
fast now. There will be more." 

" Well, sir, our selectmen are encouraging 'em 
to come here, with a good public spirit, sir. 
They know that they cannot develop the country 
without labour and skilled hands and brains, sir. 
That they do. Why, sir, only last month they 
gave a house and land to Martin Skull, the black- 
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smith ; and two months ago a beautiful house, 
sir, to Betty Miller, the midwife. Lord, sir, how 
the women do make it smooth for Betty Miller I 
You would think she was a queen, the things 
they do for her. Before Betty was induced to 
come they had hard times. It's hard enough 
anyhow for the women, God bless 'em, sir. But 
the blacksmith and Betty Miller add tremendous 
to the comfort of life here, sir. With the 
preacher and the doctor thrown in, we are pre- 
pared for both life and death, sir. Ha, ha, ha I " 

^^ And how do you get help about the farms, 
Kat?" asked the Colonel, who was becoming 
familiar with new conditions under the coaching 
of his host. 

^' Them as can gets apprentice boys," answered 
his host, relighting his pipe. Half the sociability 
of tobacco is in the lighting process. '^Now, 
Joshua Watkins took Simeon Burgess for an 
apprentice when Simeon's parents died in the 
hard winter after their coming over. The little 
chap was only seven years old; but Joshua 
agreed with the selectmen that he would try to 
get Simeon's scurf cured and learn him the trade 
of a cooper. Well, Simeon lost his hair — why, 
sir, he is as bald as the Prophet Elisha, which 
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the bears chased — but he is the best cooper in 
New England ; and when he came of age Joshua 
turned him free with his trade perfect, two suits 
of clothes, a musket, sword, and bandoliers, and 
twenty shillings. Oood Lord, sir, Simeon was the 
proudest man in this town, and in three weeks 
after that he had built him a house and married 
Amanda Jenkins. And last week they sent for 
Betty Miller, sir, and now they have a fine pair 
of boys. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

'^ Who performs the marriages ? " asked the 
Colonel. 

" The civil magistrates always, sir." 

" Never the preachers ? " asked the Colonel. 

"Never, sir. Tou see the people who come 
over here are jealous against ritual. The Bible 
is not read at any public service. And when 
persons are married, or when they die, it *s an 
act of life, sir, just like birth, and there is pre- 
cious little religious stir made over either event. 
It is the theory here that religion is not a creed 
formulated by men, but a controlling power in 
the heart to regulate life, sir. And there's no 
time for mummery among such people." 

" And yet most of them, I am told, are, like 
myself, Church of England folk." 
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" Near all of 'em, sir," returned Nat Bacon. 
'* But that 's the beauty of it. They hold true to 
the grand old faith, and aim to restore the 
Church to primitive truth and dignity while cut- 
ting away from her fooleries. They have one 
maxim which seems to be the very comer-stone 
of the New World, sir: *A church without a 
bishop and a state without a king.' " 

'^ And it 's a sound platform, Nat." 

^^ Aye, sir, it is. And they all take to educa- 
tion. It's the desire of half the gentlemen in 
New England to send their sons to Harvard Col- 
lege." 

" Where is Harvard College ? " 

" It is not far from here, sir. A great and 
good man was John Harvard, Colonel Overton. 
He gave them seven hundred pounds to found a 
college, and a great library on top of it — two 
hundred and sixty volumes. Ah, a grand man 
that. That was twenty-five years ago, and he is 
not forgotten yet." 

" Nor shall be, Nat, while this country lives. 
For he has given the land something which will 
always be more precious than her material 
wealth. Plant education in the head, Nathaniel 
Bacon, religion in the heart, and a skill at trade 
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in the hand, and you can build up a nation here 
which will dominate the world." 

^^ Sight you are, sir," said Kat. ^^ I like that 
notion, sir." 

'^ And the highest business of all," continued 
the Colonel, ^^ should be politics. Politics — the 
art of government. Let there be no higher am- 
bition for a gentleman than to serve his country 
in her public business, and knaves and thieves 
will be driven to picking pockets for a living." 

'^ I like that notion, sir. It is already so in 
this colony. Our General Court has two select- 
men from each town, and there is a great rivalry 
who shall send the most godfearing." 

"Aye, Nat. And through that General 
Court, from a mere company you have enlarged 
into a commonwealth." 

This was beyond Nathaniel Bacon's apprehen- 
sion ; so he puffed and said, " Aye." 

"Massachusetts and Connecticut are theocra- 
cies," continued the Colonel, " while Bhode Is- 
land is the first true democracy. There is the 
fruit of Roger Williams's splendid work." 

" A great man, sir, for liberty of every kind, I 
have been told," said Nathaniel. 

"He planted the first true liberty of con- 
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soience in the New World, Nat. We have got 
to come to his ground." 

" But these are largely opinions, sir, do n't you 
think?" observed the host, who felt that the 
discussion was slipping away from his under- 
standing. 

"Yes, Nat, matters of speculation only, yet 
tremendously vitaL But some of our ship- 
wrecked sailors declare they must find a ship 
and get back to England. Do they build ships 
here ? " 

"They can do it right well, sir," answered 
Nat. " I well remember the first ship that was 
ever built in America. She was John Win- 
throp's boat, and he called her The Blessing of 
the Bay. Sixty tons. It was a great day when 
she sailed." 

" Let us hope that she was the beginning of a 
myriad of merchant fieets to carry the world's 

trade. Where can these sailors get a boat 
built ? " 

" Well, sir, it would take them a long time to 
build one. They will find their best plan will 
be to sail home in some other ship. They come 
and go every month nearly. And they can build 
on the other side." 
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*^The crew of the Fairchance are all here 
now," said Colonel Overton. ^' I think you are 
right. I shall advise them to do as you say. 
Captain Hildreth came in only yesterday." 
" Where is he, sir, and what kept him away ? " 
"He is with his crew; stowed away in the 
hay -sheds, until they can go home together. His 
boat was taken by the Indians." 
" How many were with him, sir ? " 
" Twelve in all, and all got away on the day of 
their capture by paying tribute, except two Eng- 
lish adventurers. Lord Somersby and Arthur 
Evelyn. They are still held for ransom, and as 
they have no money, and no decent community 
would accept their society, they stand fair to live 
and die among the savages." 

" They will peradventure die there right soon, 
then," said Nathaniel Bacon, " for the redskins 
will not keep them long." 

" It is just as well," said the Colonel. 

And then both men stood up, for there ap- 
peared in the doorway the figure of a gigantic 
Indian, clothed in deerskin, wearing feathers in 
his flowing head-dress, and wampum beads to 
adorn his neck and arms. 



CHAPTER XLin 
love's intuitions 

THE Indian made inquiry in very good 
English for one Colonel Overton. 
The old Paritan acknowledged the 
name and demanded to know his business. 

Assawamsett thereupon delivered a verbal 
communication from his chief, which set both 
Colonel Overton and the host of the " Horn and 
Antlers " on the tiptoe of excitement. When he 
had finished his message, his two hearers looked 
gravely at one another. 

" We must take him to the selectmen, and let 
him tell his story to them," said Nathaniel 
Sacon. " The matter is one in which they only 
can act." 

" Let us go quickly then," said Colonel Over- 
ton. " Delay may be fatal. Come, let us go at 
once." 

They started for the door, the Indian follow- 
ing them, when Cicely Overton suddenly ap- 
peared, confronting them. 
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'* Where are you going, father ? " she asked. 

^^ To the selectmen, Cicely, with this Indian," 
he answered. 

" What episode is this, father ? " 

" Nay, I cannot tell you our purpose just now, 
my child." 

" But I must know, father," Cicely persisted. 
" This Indian — your feverish haste — there is a 
mystery in it all. Surely you will not keep it 
from me. Is there danger ahead ? " 

" I must conceal it for a little while, Cicely," 
he answered. " But restrain your interest. You 
shall soon know it all — that is, if it turns out as 
this Indian promises." 

" But who vouches for the Indian, father ? " 
she said. " I will not let you go without know- 
ing your errand." 

" Nay, I will not tell you, my child." 

" Oh, father ! " 

But the three men were already gone. 

Cicely thought of a thousand things, but no 
combination of probable eventualities would en- 
able her to account for the great change in her 
father's demeanour. Beneath his excitement 
there seemed to be a hidden joy which, for his 
own reasons, he was concealing from her. 
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What could it mean ? 

But Stephen Oglethorpe came in just then to 
talk with her. 

" Mistress Overton," said Stephen, " I have 
said some things to you from affection. " 

"Yes, yes. Master Oglethorpe," she replied, 
with her thoughts far away. 

" And I told you I deeply loved you. Cicely," 
he continued. 

" And I told you you must not love me at all. 
Master Oglethorpe," she said. " I told you that 
most distinctly. You must not love me — no, 
indeed, you must not ! " 

Her manner was so nervously imperative that 
the young man was somewhat startled. But 
after a moment of silence he said : 

" Well, Cicely, you will think me a very fickle 
man, but when you told me it was hopeless to 
love you, I sought out another for consolation. 
And then I found, really, you know, that I had 
already a deep love for that other." 

Cicely was trying to listen. 

" And so. Mistress Overton," said Stephen, 
" when I found that this other loved me " 

" Why, then," interrupted Cicely, ready to help 
the bashful young man out of his trouble, ^' you 
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betrothed yourself to Alice Townsend. Is 
that it ? " 

He laughed nervously. 

" Yes — ha, ha ! — that is it, Mistress Over- 
ton — ha, ha, ha ! Yes, I am betrothed to Alice 
Townsend." 

" She is a very lovely girl," said Cicely, taking 
both his hands in hers, '^ and I wish you both a 
great deal of joy. Indeed I do." 

'^ Oh, thank you so very much. Mistress Over- 
ton," said Stephen, surprised to come out of the 
affair so easily. ^^You are a fine girl. Cicely, 
and if you had only said yes " 

"Come now. Master Oglethorpe," she cried 
gaily, " you would better take care or you will 
be inconstant to Alice." 

"Of course — I did not mean — oh, hang 
it, Cicjelyl I am so happy whem I am with 
Alice that I think the sun gains his light 
from her eyes ; and then when I am with you I 
think that you are the divinest woman on. 
earth ! " 

" Now, Master Oglethorpe, you must set your 
affections firmly on Alice," said Cicely. "Be 
true to her through all your life. She will make 
you very happy if you do but love her faithfully. 
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And if you do not, woe will be your portion on 
this earth." 

" You a«re good to speak so, Mistress Overton," 
said Stephen. 

But just then their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the stirring music of a drum. A 
drum — how thrilling it is when perils abound! 
Taking hold of Stephen's sleeve. Cicely ran to 
the door, and beheld a body of forty men, with 
muskets and pikes shouldered, marching off 
through the street, guided by an Indian. In the 
front ranks were the two regicide judges. Gen- 
eral Whalley and General Goffe, together with 
Colonel Overton and Nathaniel Bacon, some of 
the selectmen, and a score of men of the Fair- 
ohomce^a crew; and after them such fighting 
members of the town population as could be 
hastily assembled. As the bold company 
marched past the ^^ Horn and Antlers," Colonel 
Overton waved his hand to his daughter. Cicely 
ran to him, followed by Stephen Oglethorpe. 

"Father, father, what does all this mean?" 
she cried. 

"I command you to stay here until we re- 
turn," he called back. "Fear not. I hope to 
bring you good tidings of great joy." 

20 
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With the greatest agitation she watched them 
inarch away. Yoang Oglethorpe endeavoured 
to divert her attention from the matter by tell- 
ing her of Alice Townsend. Bat that epic had 
lost its power to charm. 

'^ And Alice is a most delightful girl," he said. 

"Master Oglethorpe," she answered, "I can 
endure this suspense no longer. It is killing me. 
My heart is telling me something which will 
destroy me if it be not true. I know not what 
is in the air. But listen. You are in love — 
well, so am 1 1 " 

" What I " 

" Yes, I glory in it 1 Now, dear Master Ogle- 
thorpe — you have horses, and so have we. I 
pray you to take me after these men. Won't 
you take me after them ? " 

" Mistress Overton, your father forbade you to 
go," he replied irresolutely. 

" But he does not know — obedience yields to 
a greater obligation in this," she said. " Do take 
me, Master Oglethorpe. I beseech you, now — 
won't you take me ? " 

" But the way is full of danger, Mistress Over- 
ton." 

"There is that in this business which out- 
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weighs a thoasand dangers. Stephen Ogle- 
thorpe, if you will not take me, I shall go 
alone." 

She was leaving him already. 

" Where are you going now ? " he asked. 

"To the pasture to get my horse from the 
cow-keep ! " 

"Then tarry here. I will get it, and my 
own." 

" Will you make haste ? " 

" Yes." And he sped away. 

" Oh, fly, Master Oglethorpe ! " she cried after 
him. " You are not running fast enough I " 



CHAPTER XLIV 

THE D£B£LICT 

ON the day following the wrecking of the 
Fairchance^ the Indians held a council of 
war for the purpose of determining what 
they would do with their two prisoners. Lord 
Somersby and Arthur Evelyn. 

The two Englishmen were accordingly brought 
from their confinement in an adjacent wigwam, 
and tied to trees at a cleared place on the shore 
of the ocean. While facing each other here, 
their heated recriminations at once apprised their 
captors that they were at deadly enmity one 
with the other. 

A search of their persons had shown the na- 
tives that they possessed no money to purchase 
their ransom, and in answer to questions it was 
equally clear that they had no friends in the set- 
tlements who would advance it for them. In- 
deed, their mutual denunciations persuaded their 
captors that they were bad men; and it was 
soon resolved that they should be put to the tor- 
ture at the stake. 
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But even while the Mohegans were arriving at 
this barbarous judgment, Wamsutta, their chief, 
sprang up and looked out to sea. His action 
was followed by the rest of the braves and then 
by the women ; and soon they were all crowding 
down one by one upon the shore, their keen in- 
terest pressing them onward until the rolling 
tide lapped their moccasined feet. 

For the largest whale that they had ever seen 
was being washed ashore. The monster was 
dead ; and a harpoon and trailing rope in his 
side revealed to them that he had come in con- 
tact with white nien. This was an incident of 
sufficient importance to arrest the attention of 
the most stoical Indian. But when a closer ap- 
proach of the derelict enabled them to behold a 
white man on the whale's back, apparently dead, 
and lashed by his belt to the harpoon, the dis- 
covery enthralled their attention, and they 
uttered loud exclamations of wonder. 

At last a great wave pushed the dead monster 
clear up on the shore, whereupon the whole con- 
course of Indians, both men and women, rushed 
forward and climbed on the whale's body. 

Perceiving that the white man was dressed in 
a fashion that promised them spoil, they took his 
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body in their hands, and, bringing it down from 
its elevated situation, laid it on the grass in the 
cleared space in the forest. 

The two sorry Englishmen who were lashed to 
the trees forgot their hatred. 

"Reginald Penruddock!" they cried in a 
breath. 

^' The sea has given up her dead," said Lord 
Somersby. 

" Not her dead, either," said Arthur Evelyn, 
" for upon my life he lives 1 " 

"This is passing strange!" exclaimed Lord 
Somersby. 

In the meantime, the Indians, without rude- 
ness, were using their simple arts to restore the 
whale's passenger to consciousness. Winona, 
the daughter of the chief, noting the handsome- 
ness of his appearance and the picturesque fashion 
of his dress, became at once deeply interested in 
his recovery, and set herself to accomplish it by 
the most careful attention which she could de- 
vise. She first required them to carry him to 
her own wigwam, where they removed his wet 
clothing, and she wrapped him in her blanket. 
She then had them make a savory stew of deer- 
meat and tried to give him nourishment. AH 
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that day she sat beside him, and then all night. 
When some of the warriors of her tribe claimed 
his clothes and his arms, she indignantly com- 
manded them to depart and not molest him. 

On the next day her ministrations were so far 
rewarded that Penruddock opened his eyes and 
murmured some unintelligible words, which 
greatly encouraged and delighted her. He was 
far too much exhausted, however, to entertain 
more than a half-conscious acquaintance with his 
situation; and when his eyes had once looked 
gratefully into hers in recognition of an imme- 
diate act of kindness, he again relapsed into in- 
sensibility. 

The importunities of Winona secured for her 
patient the attentions of Wamsutta, the chief, 
and during the ensuing days one or the other of 
them was constantly at his side. At the end of 
a week their unremitting care had so far restored 
Penruddock that he was able to hear from the 
lips of the Princess, with much interest, the story 
of his rescue from the dead leviathan. And 
when she had told him the tale in excellent 
English, he fell into a sleep through sheer ex- 
haustion. 



CHAPTER XLV 

THE EVIL THAT MEN DO 

IN the meantime we mast not forget the two 
Englishmen who had been condemned to the 
fire. When the Indians returned to the 
council after having rescued Penruddock from 
his emergent peril, they found their two captives 
engaged in a heated quarrel, which highly di- 
verted the red men, insomuch that it was pro- 
posed to release them from their captivity pro- 
vided they would engage to fight each other in 
single combat. They both considered that this 
was infinitely to be preferred to a cruel death in 
the flames ; hence they readily gave their consent 
to the duel, it being stipulated that the survivor 
should receive his freedom. Accordingly invita- 
tions were sent the neighbouring tribes to come 
in on the seventh day and witness the combat. 
At the appointed time a great concourse of sav- 
ages, representing the Penacooks, the Wam- 
panoags, the Narragansetts, the Pequots and the 
Massachusetts, accepted the hospitality of their 
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Mobegaa brethren, and assembled und«r the 
green trees to behold the spectaole. 

Lord Somersby and Arthur Evelyn were 
brought forth from their place of confinement, 
and made to face each other with swords drawn. 

"You have done me a deadly injury," said 
Lord Somersby. "At last I shall have my re- 
venge." 

" Pirate 1 " answered the younger man. " I 
am willing to punish your crimes." 

The Indians were seated around the angry 
men in a complete circle ; and they now began 
to utter exclamations intended to urge the duel- 
ists to action. But the mutual hatred of the 
two white men was a sufficient motive for them 
to engage ; and without further parley they ad- 
vanced and crossed their blades. They were 
masters in the art of sword-play, and their com- 
bat presented the most finished exhibition of 
fencing that the rude inhabitants of the forest 
had ever witnessed. The sparks fiashed from 
their swords, and there were many ejaculations 
of admiration from the spectators. But at last 
Lord Somersby fell, mortally wounded. 

" There 1 You have it at last 1 " said Evelvn. 

" Villain I " cried the wounded man. " It is 
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loathsome to die by the sword of so base a 
knave." 

Some of the Indians, oat of curiosity, drew 
near, and to one of them Lord Somersby whis- 
pered a supplication that he might be taken to 
the tent where Beginald Penruddock was re- 
posing. Permission being first obtained from 
the Princess Winona, he was carried thither, and 
found Penruddock sitting up on his couch of 
blankets. 

^' It is only this, Penruddock," said Lord Som- 
ersby. "I was present at every interview be- 
tween the King and your wife. She was indis- 
creet and foolish, but that was alL Think no 
worse of her than that. Would to God that I 
could die with the same assurance of my wife's 
conduct." 

^'I thank you for this communication," said 
Penruddock faintly. "It is an act of kindness 
to tell me so much. A good deed atones for 
much evil in this world. Farewell, Lord Som- 
ersby." 

They carried the ignoble nobleman away, and 
be was soon sped out of the world, the beauty of 
which he had done so much to mar. 

Arthur Evelyn was congratulated as a man of 
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prowess, and straightway given his freedom. 
He prevailed upon them to furnish him a guide 
to the nearest white settlement, eight miles 
away. But fearing lest his malodorous reputa- 
tion should make his arrival unwelcome to the 
austere selectmen of the town, he conceived the 
idea of sending the guide in ahead to acquaint 
Colonel Overton with the news of Penruddock's 
rescue, being well enough versed in the wisdom 
of the world to believe that there were peculiar 
reasons why the intelligence would secure grate- 
ful recognition. Accordingly he carefully in- 
structed Assawamsett what he should say to 
Colonel Overton, while he himself tarried in the 
forest to abide the result. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

THE HEABT OF A PBINOESS 

IT was the best day for health that Penrud- 
dock had enjoyed since his rescue from the 
sea. Winona had just given him the broth 
of a hare, and he had raised himself on his couch 
without assistance. 

"To-morrow, Winona, I shall depart, and 
burden your hospitality no longer," he said. 

She uttered a cry of disapproval. 

"You will not be strong enough for many 
weeks," she said. 

" Why, I can walk now," he answered, " and 
another day will add much to my strength. Be- 
sides, my poor girl, I have been a sad tax upon 
your time and patience. But I shall never forget 
your womanly kindness to me in my dire ex- 
tremity — no, never, while I live! " 

"Then stay here, valiant Englishman," she 
said, pleading. She took his hand in both of 
hers. "Stay here, Colonel Penruddock, and 
dwell in my wigwam. You shall be a chief 
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among my people. My father and my brother 
will make you their equal. You shall be the lord 
of the American forest. Colonel Penruddock, 
stay here, and be the soul of my soul." 

" Why, what is this you are saying, dear Prin- 
cess ? " he said, surprised and pained by the dis- 
closure she was making. "I am wholly un- 
worthy of so much consideration from you. I 
never dreamed that your heart was cherishing a 
sentiment so high above my deserving. But this 
cannot be, gentle Winona. Tour people would 
never receive me into their fellowship, and I 
could not live away from my people." 

" Oh, stay," she cried. " You have brought a 
sunshine into the forest which never penetrated 
its deep foliage before. You have brought a 
happiness into this wigwam which never dwelt 
in its folds before. All my life my heart has 
longed for you. And when I saw you apparently 
dead — there on the whale — ^lashed to the har- 
poon — I knew in an instant that you were that 
one whom Manitou had created for me. I have 
held you in my arms when you were unconscious, 
yearning all the while that you might open your 
eyes and look with an answering passion into 
mine." 
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^Oh, Winona, you know not what you are 
laying,^ said Penruddock, trying to slop her 
whirling words. 

^^ Yes, yes, I do," she answered. ^ I know all 
that is in your heart. You are an l^fi gliah officer, 
— proad, distingoished, of noble ancestry. You 
belong to a saperior race. You are dvilized, an 
inhabitant of palaces, attended by servants. I 
am a savage, dwelling among the trees, living in 
a tent, fishing in the streams, and hunting 
through the forest for food. And yet, you are a 
man, I a woman. Is there more than this? 
Your life is artificial, mine is true to nature. 
You live amid luxuries which have been created 
for you by other men's toiL I live in the lap of 
our common mother, the earth, whose teeming 
bosom feeds alL Why do I love you ? Because 
I have found a great soul in you ; a soul above 
treachery and hate; a soul that abhors dis- 
honour ; that could never stoop to meanness or 
deceit. I love you because you are so far aboye 
the white men I have known that yon are 
worthy to become a barbarian. Oh, Colonel 
Penruddock, our free life in the woods is full of 
a nobility that kings do not know. I am familiar 
with both worlds. My father, Wamsutta, was a 
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student at Harvard College ; my brother, Sausa- 
mon, was graduated there ; and they have taught 
me all the learning which they gathered at that 
noble school. I know your Shakespeare and 
your English history. But it is all not so pre- 
cious to me as to lie under the green trees beside 
the brook, where I can look into the sky, and 
listen to the birds singing, and the fish splashing 
in the water, and dream of a soul which was 
coming out of Heaven to dwell in my soul. My 
love, my darling ! " 

"Winona, oh, dear Princess, gentle girl, — 
cease ! " 

" No 1 Stay in my world of beauty. There 
is nothing beyond it for you. I will make 
you laugh. I will dance for you as the white 
girls could never learn to dance. I will 
wait upon you, serve you, minister to you in 
every way. I will shield you from every injury 
and guard you from every pain. Do not leave 
my wigwam, beloved ! " 

The sound of a drum was heard away off in 
the trees. 

" The English are coming ! " she cried. " But 
they shall not take you from me. I have not 
rescued you from death only to lose you ! " 



CHAPTER XLVII 

AT THE INDIAN CAMP 

THE martial roll of the drum-beat grew 
louder, and the company of Americans 
from the town soon entered the Indian 
village, with Assawamsett leading the way to 
assure the braves that the purpose of this incur- 
sion was a peaceful one. 

The Indians stood up, and the chief, Wamsutta, 
stepped forward to meet them, and gave his 
hand and afterward a belt of white wampum to 
Harold Hargrave, the chief selectman, as a token 
of amity and confidence. 

" We bring friendship and high esteem to our 
brethren, the Mohegans," said Harold Hargrave, 
holding the hand of the chief, " and to their 
guests of the other tribes here assembled," he 
added, looking around upon the gathering of red 
men. 

"We reciprocate these kinds words of our 
white brethren," replied the chief, with great 
dignity, making use of the sonorous English 
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which he had fluently learned during his student 
days at Harvard College. " We cordially wel- 
come you all to our simple home beneath the 
trees." 

"Will my brother Wamsutta inform me 
whether he is entertaining Col. Reginald Pen- 
ruddock as a guest here?" asked the select- 
man. 

"My brother, Colonel Penruddock is in the 
tent of my daughter, Winona, grievously ill 
from exposure at sea," answered the chief. " He 
was cast upon our shore in dire necessity a week 
ago, and my daughter has used all the skill of 
our people to procure his restoration to health. 
If you are his friends, he may be seen by you 
whenever that is your pleasure." 

" Your hospitality to one in such urgent need 
is commendable and wins our profound grati- 
tude," said Hargrave ; " for I assure you, from 
all that I have learned of him. Colonel Penrud- 
dock is most deserving of the attentions which 
you have extended to him. We shall not forget 
your tender mercies in this case." 

" With your consent, noble chief," said Colonel 

Overton, speaking for the first time, " we wiU 

take your patient to our home presently." 

21 
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The Indian looked upon this proposition with 
keen disappointment. He had perceived some- 
thing in his daughter's face which revealed to 
him that she would not willingly bid farewell to 
her patient. And so he said : 

" But my white brethren will partake of re- 
freshment first. I pray you all sit down amid 
our humble wigwams, and let my people restore 
you with bread and meat after your fatiguing 
march. Then you shall see Colonel Penrud- 
dock." 

They could not refrain from such sincere hos- 
pitality, and they sat down on the greensward 
and ate of the viands which were set before 
them. With a courtesy springing from their 
faith in the fidelity of their hosts, they mixed 
freely with the Indians, many of whom were 
familiar with the mother tongue, and a half hour 
was spent pleasantly enough in this sylvan inter- 
course. 

The meal was finished, and they were rising to 
their feet, when they were startled to hear the 
sound of horses' hoofs; and when they looked 
around they beheld Cicely Overton and Stephen 
Oglethorpe riding fast into the camp. 

Colonel Overton, with displeasure plainly 
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marked upon his face, walked forward and lifted 
his daughter from her horse. 

" Why did you come. Cicely ? I asked you to 
stay at home," he said. 

"I could not do so, father," she answered, 
with suppressed excitement. "The purpose of 
your mysterious expedition came upon me by a 
divine inspiration, and made it impossible to 
obey you. Where is he ? " 

" There," replied her father, pointing, — " in the 
tent of Winona, the chiefs daughter." 

Without a moment's hesitation Cicely sped 
thither with a fleet foot. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

IN WINONA'S WIGWAM 

ARRIVED at the threshold of the young 
girl's tent, Cicely pushed past the fig- 
ure of a dusky but beautiful maiden, and 
threw herself on the blankets beside Penrud- 
dock. 

Winona looked on with a kind of horror, and 
saw her patient gaze upon Cicely with a devotion 
that told its own story. A strange fire burned 
in her great eyes; then she suddenly drew a 
knife from her belt, and with stealthy step ap- 
proached Cicely from behind. There was the 
ferocity of a tiger on her face. 

" Look, look ! " cried Penruddock. 

Cicely turned, and saw the arm with its glitter- 
ing knife descending upon her heart. Seizing 
the girl's wrist, she stood up and by a great effort 
took the deadly weapon from her hand. She 
then held her at arms' length and looked straight 
into Winona's eyes intently, and without either 
anger or fear. And by her womanhood she con- 
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quered. For in a moment Winona burst into 
sobs. 

"My poor girl," said Cicely, with great pity 
in her voice, " I do not blame you. I forgive 
you. Nay, I ask you to forgive me for taking 
him away. My sister, you will forgive me ? Tou 
will not hate me ? " 

Winona placed her head on Cicely's breast and 
let her heart break asunder there. Her weeping 
was like the sea in tempest. And when its force 
was spent. Cicely kissed her on both cheeks. 
Then Winona looked once upon Penruddock and 
once upon Cicely, and passed from the tent, and 
went deep into the forest. 

" My love, my .darling 1 " said Cicely, taking his 
head in her arms. 

" Thou art indeed my beloved ! " he said. 

After a little while she asked : 

" How did it come about ? " 

" When the ship went down," he said, " we 
were both caught in the rigging, and she — was 
killed by a blow from the mast. With great 
difficulty I extricated myself from the wreck, 
and, coming up on the far side of the whale, 
caught the rope and drew myself up on his body. 
The fog had fallen then, and I could not see the 
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boats. Onoe I heard your voice, but I was too 
much exhausted to cry oat. And so I realized 
that yoQ were all drawing away and leaving me 
to almost certain death. I lashed my belt around 
the harpoon staff, and soon afterward lost con- 
sciousness. I can recollect no more until this no- 
ble Indian girl brought me back to life by her 
constant and gentle ministrations." 
^' Beginald I I will never leave you again." 



CHAPTER XLIX 

CONCLUSION 

ONE autumn day when his home waa ring- 
ing with the laughter of children, Colonel 
Penraddock caught a little girl from the 
floor and raised her to his shoulder for a kiss. 

'^ What is your name ? " he asked. 

She tried to utter it, but her lips formed a sound 
that was most unlike it. 

''Say it thus: — Winona, little one," said 
Cicely. 

The child attempted it again, but her effort 
made them all laugh. 

'' Winona — it is a pretty name," said Penrud- 
dock. '' I like it more because yon gave it to her. 
Cicely. The poor Indian girl — found dead be- 
side the brook that winter we were married ! I 
was glad when you chose her name for our baby." 

He put the child down beside the boy and girl 
that she might resume her play with them, and 
took his wife in his arms. 

" Your soul is so full of love for everybody, 
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dear heart of mine/' he said, ^^ that one looks to 
you to do magnanimous things where others 
would choose a selfish course. Our first child 
you named Blanche, and this one Winona. There 
are two women in heaven who will bless you for 
the love you have shown to them through your 
children. When I look at these girls and the 
boy growing tall in his three years, all of them 
with your beauty in their faces " 

"And your love in their eyes," interrupted 
Cicely. 

" I think of the day we read Shakespeare to- 
gether from the folio in your father's house. 
You have learned the secret of the sonnets. Cicely. 
Do you remember it, sweetheart ? Shakespeare 
himself would say so with these three fair copies 
of your face before him. They will insure your 
beauty from perishing. They will perpetuate 
our love unto the utmost immortality, let us 
hope, and make our New World the richer 
thereby." 

" It is only a great soul like yours that could 
commend me thus," she said, happy to hear his 
praise. " You, who are beloved for your human- 
ity and wisdom throughout the colony by English 
and Indians alike." 
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^^ It was Winona who taught me our obliga- 
tions to the Indians," he said. 

'^ And do I not see magnanimity in you in the 
choice of names ? " she asked. " Our boy there, 
dear heart — what have you called him, my in- 
domitable cavalier ? " 

" Our Oliver," he answered. "Named for the 
Protector, the greatest Englishman. Milton is 
right. * Our chief of men.* I love his fame none 
the less because he cut down my White Lambs 
at Marston Moor that day wTien they did dye 
their coats red with their own blood — when he 
gave me this scar with his sword." 



THE END 
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